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“PROBLEMS OF THE 


LECTURE on “Problems of the 
Catholic Writer,” delivered at 
Bishop Sheil’s School of Social Stud- 
ies in Chicago and published in 
the Atlantic Monthly for January, 
is itself of no great significance. 
But Mr. Harry Sylvester, its author, 
has done one important thing; he 
has made it necessary to explain 
again that a writer who is a true 
Catholic must accept the limitations 
imposed upon him and his work by 
thé moral law as interpreted by the 
Church. A truly Catholic writer is 
pretty much alone 
nowadays in recog- 
nizing that such 
limitations exist or 
even that there is 
such a thing as the 
moral law. So it is 
well that a couple of artistically defi- 
cient novels and a pitiably shallow 
magazine article by a reluctant Cath- 
olic should attract attention anew 
to a matter of tremendous impor- 
tance, the right of the moralist, es- 
pecially the divinely appointed mor- 
alist, the Church, to sit in judg- 
ment upon the work of the artist. 
Mr. Sylvester doesn’t get around 
to that theme. He confines himself 
to lamentations on the sad state of 
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intelligence, lay, clerical, and hier- 
archical, in the United States. But 
the problem which he seems to think 
local and accidental, is really essen- 
tial and universal. Everywhere and 
always the Church has admonished 
kings, premiers, presidents, diplo- 
mats and their governments. It 
would be strange if she had no right 
to reprehend artists, novelists, phi- 
losophers, educators, all who aim 
to influence the mind and hence af- 
fect the morals of the people. Rec- 
ognition of that right of the Church 
is one of the things that make a 
man a Catholic. 


any serious essay on “Problems 
of the Catholic Writer” (shall I 
say any essay of Atlantic Monthly 
caliber) it is hardly proper that the 
essential problem be ignored. A 
wiser man than Syl- 


vester, and a far 
greater artist, Fran- 
¢ois Mauriac, in God 
and Mammon did 
go into the basic 
problem. But between Francois 
Mauriac’s intellectual penetration 
and Harry Sylvester’s superficial 
thinking there is “a great gulf 
fixed.” 


a bas 


Harry; 
en haut 
Francois 
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——* have shown my hand. 
Who was it that said “when a 
new book comes out I re-read an old 
one”? When Harry Sylvester’s At- 
lantic essay appeared, I reached for 
Mauriac’s of 1936. And here is 
what I found: 

“There is no question nearer to 
my heart than that of the intense 
responsibility of being a writer. For 
many writers this question does not 
so much as arise. If there is one 
dogma which has gained the sup- 
port of the majority of writers in 
this century and the last, it is the 
dogma of the absolute independence 
of the artist. It seems to be agreed, 
once and for all, that a work of art 
has no object outside itself. It only 
counts in so far as it is gratuitous 

or useless: anything 
Art: written to prove a 
Moral or point or to be of use 
Amoral? is disqualified from 

the realm of art. 
Gide says that ‘the moral issue for 
the artist is not that he should pre- 
sent an idea that is useful but that 
he should present an idea well.’... 

“From the other end of the liter- 
ary world comes a ceaseless protest 
against the pretension to absolute 
independence on the part of the 
artist. For example, when Ernest 
Psichari proclaims that one must 
write with fear and trembling under 
the eye of the Trinity, he is being 
the mouthpiece of all those who be- 
lieve in the immortality of each in- 
dividual soul, and therefore believe 
in the extreme importance of their 
writings as affecting each immortal 
destiny. 

“Between these two opposing 
camps, there is the huge crowd of 
novelists who fluctuate and hesitate. 
On the one hand they admit that 
their work is valuable only in as 
much as it apprehends living men 


in their completeness, in their 
heights and in their depths—the hu- 
man creature as he is. They feel 
that any intervention in the unfold- 
ing of their characters—even to 
prove the truth of what they believe 
—is an abuse. They feel a sincere 
revulsion against falsifying life. On 
the other hand, they know that they 
are treading on dangerous ground, 
and that their intense desire to de- 
pict human emotions and passions 
may have an incalculable and per- 
manent effect on the lives of many 
people. Every novelist worthy of 
the name and every playwright who 
is a born Christian suffers from the 
torment of this dilemma.” 


AVING picked up Mauriac | 

cannot drop him. In fact I have 
never been able to pick up that 
priceless little essay without read- 
ing it all. Since there is no need of 
my hurrying on, suppose we con- 
sider what Mauriac goes on to say 
about the great Racine (as great 
perhaps as Shakespeare) who was 
confronted almost 300 years -ago 
with the problem that bothers Harry 
Sylvester today. 

“Racine,” says Mauriac, “is typi- 
cal of the divided and hesitating 
writer who plays first into the hands 
of one camp and then into the hands 
of the other. The ultimate fate of a 
writer like him depends on the final 
decision. Everyone knows what 
agonizing fluxes Ra- 
cine went through 
before he reached 
that decision. At the 
age of twenty he 
escaped from Port-Royal because 
his young genius revolted against 
the unbearable restraints imposed 
upon him there. Then, when Nicole, 
in his letter on Les Imaginaires 
made a violent attack on novelists 
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and playwrights, Racine burned 
with rage. Nicole had written that 
‘the qualities of the novelist and the 
playwright, which anyway are not 
very honourable in the judgment of 
decent people, are horrible when 
considered in the light of the prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion and 
the rules of the Gospel. Novelists 
and dramatic poets are public poi- 
soners, not only of the bodies, but 
the souls of the faithful, and they 
ought to hold themselves guilty of a 
multitude of spiritual murders.’ 
Racine replied to this hard hitting 
with unparalleled verve and bitter- 
ness and venom.... The real reason 
why Racine was so furious with 
Nicole was because he was hurt to 
the quick. During the following 
years we can trace the struggle that 
he had with himself until finally he 
gave in and renounced for ever the 
depicting of human passions and 
personalities.” 

That renunciation, be it added, 
did not prevent Racine’s writing, 
while devoted to a life of strict piety 
and domestic virtue, what is perhaps 
his masterpiece, Athalie. Like St. 
Augustine, he became a greater as 
he became a better man. It is er- 
roneous to think that the devil must 
be in a man if he is to produce cre- 
ative literature. Harry Sylvester 
quotes Maritain as saying in Art and 
Scholasticism that diabolism some- 
times infests the greatest of writers 
and that it is possible for a man to 
be at once evil and a great artist. 
“Our teachers,” says Mr. Sylvester, 
“didn’t take the trouble to explain” 
that fact, but if they had “we would 
not only have understood more 
about the nature of literature but 
been better equipped for life.” But 
if his teachers had told him that 
much, they would have been poor 
guides if they had not gone further 
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and explained that a writer from 
whom a devil has been cast out will 
be a better writer than he was while 
the devil still held him captive. It 
may perhaps be better to have been 
possessed and deliv- 

ered than never to The Devil 
have been possessed and Art 

at all. Better for a 

man’s art. Perhaps better even for 
his soul. But it is not good for a 
man’s art or for his soul to be pos- 
sessed and remain possessed. 


E that as it may, the Church can- 
not come to terms with diabol- 
ism. Nor is the Church alone in her 
insistence upon morality in litera- 
ture and the other arts. All great 
philosophers from Socrates on (un- 
til Nietzsche) held the True, the 
Good and the Beautiful as convert- 
ible terms. Philosophers? Say also 
poets. “Beauty is Truth, Truth 


Beauty,” said Shelley. But there is a 
third member in the Trinity: Truth, 
Beauty, Good. Those who practice 
the cult of ugliness, like those who 
worship unintelligibility are per- 


haps unconsciously atheists. “My 
God! the man is an atheist,” said an 
acute listener to a modernistic sym- 
phony. 

The Church therefore in her char- 
acter as exponent and custodian of 
the Good and the True claims also 
the right to pass judgment in the 
realm of the Beautiful. She has al- 
ways been aware that, as the cata- 
logue of the Museum of Modern Art 
says, “Surrealism [or, may we add, 
any other anarchic art form] is a 
serious affair, and .. . for many it 
is more than an art movement: it is 
a philosophy, a way of life, a cause 
to which some of the most brilliant 
painters and poets of our age are 
giving themselves with consuming 
devotion.” 
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ss ins go all the way and tell the full 
truth, art, music, literature, 
pedagogy are all one with ethics and 
religion. “Religion’s all or nothing,” 
says Robert Browning. C. S. Lewis 
has recently written of The Great 
Divorce. The great divorce is not 
that of a man from his wife, but the 
separation of art, literature, science, 
education, politics, business, diplo- 
macy, warfare, from morality. 
Those who tell the 
Church to keep out 
of this, or keep out 
of that, as if this or 
that were not her 
province, are atheists. Cryptic athe- 
ists perhaps, who manage to keep 
their terrible secret not only from 
others but from themselves. Homo 
sum, says the good pagan, “I am 
human; nothing that is human is 
alien to me.” “I am divine,” says 
the Church, “I am of God; nothing 


The Most 
Disastrous 
Divorce 


that concerns God is beyond my 
scope. If anyone shall say that art, 
literature, government or any other 
human affair is no concern of God’s, 
let him be anathema.” 


OW the one thing forgotten by 
Catholic writers who complain 

of the restrictions placed upon them 
by the Cnarch—the one big thing— 
is that they themselves have pro- 
duced the dichotomy from which 
they suffer. They have split their 
own personality. The Church, if 
they will permit her to do so, will 
make them whole again by reunit- 
ing their art with their morals, and 
their morals with their religion. 
Thus psychologically and theologi- 
cally reintegrated, they will as I 
have said, go on to do better work. 
Tortured geniuses may write inter- 
esting stuff, horribly interesting, 
perhaps pathologically interesting, 
but for wisdom (which is not incon- 
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sistent. with passion: witness the 
Prophets), for the wisdom indis- 
pensable to first rate art it is neces- 
sary not only to en- 
dure agony but to 
have come through 
the agony of being 
at war with oneself. 
“Like the catholic man,” says 
Lanier, “who hath mightily won 
God out of knowledge and good out 
of infinite pain, and sight out of 
blindness, and purity out of a stain.” 
That kind of man can write. 


Whole and 
in His 
Right Mind 


HARRY SYLVESTER, in the opin- 
ion of one of the two Catholic 
critics whose opinion he values, 
Father John S. Kennedy, has slipped 
back since his Dayspring of two 
years ago. Father Kennedy says Syl- 
vester “has been carried away by 
indignation. His fury has defeated 
him. It has not merely destroyed 
objectivity, it has also betrayed him 
into excesses which are unpardona- 
ble artistically and in conscience.” 
In other words the novelist has for- 
gotten the first rule of his craft, the 
rule laid down by Hamlet to the 
“ham” actor, “in the very torrent, 
tempest, and, as I may say, whirl- 
wind of your passion, you must ac- 
quire and beget a temperance that 
may give it smoothness.” 

Father Kennedy, a conscientious 
analyst, goes on to say that Graham 
Greene has succeeded where Harry 
Sylvester has failed. The Power 
and the Glory, says 
Father Kennedy, “is 
instinct with pro- 
found understanding 
and compassion, and 
magnanimity,” whereas Moon Gaff- 
ney “is often a bawled diatribe, an 
appalling performance in view of 
Mr. Sylvester’s unusual gifts and 
potentialities.” 


Take it 
from 
a Friend 
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It will be hard for Harry Sylvester 
to take such a beating from one 
whom he likes. It will be harder— 
probably impossible—for him to 
take even so much as a suggestion 
from one whom he doesn’t like, but 
I make bold to advise him to plunge 
into his religion heels over head, 
with a “here goes in the name of 
God.” He will come out of that bath 
like the man who first dipped into 
the pool of Siloe when the angel had 
stirred the waters. Or like the man 
of whom Alexis Carrel writes, who 
was let down into the waters at 
Lourdes in the last stages of a dis- 
integrating disease and came out 
whole. 


OW trifling, in view of all this, 
are Mr. Sylvester’s complaints 
in that unfortunate lecture on 


“Problems of the Catholic Writer.” 
“The first problem for a Catholic 
writer,” he says, “is that usually he 


is committed to more children than 
are non-Catholic writers.” He seems 
to regret that the 
Church will not be- 
tray her mission, 
surrender to the 
prevalent paganism and permit 
Catholics to play a trick on nature 
and frustrate the plan of God. But 
a moment later Mr. Sylvester con- 
fesses, “Children enrich his life and 
contribute to his knowledge.” It 
amounts to this: no rights without 
duties; no privileges without re- 
sponsibilities. 

Mr. Sylvester seems to plead not 
only for contraception but for po- 
lygamy, simultaneous or successive. 
The following words are—believe it 
or not—a direct quotation: “Divorce 
is not possible for a Catholic. One 
of the most common American liter- 
ary patterns, indeed the most com- 
mon among the more successful 
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writers, is the practice of taking a 
second or third wife. This is not 
wantonly indulged in as often as 
some of us may think. In any mar- 
riage one person is probably going 
to grow more than the other. If the 
disparity in growth is great the 
makings of tragedy are present. We 
all can think of writ- 
ers who did their Curious 
best work while liv- Complaint 
ing with the second 
or third spouse. . . . The Catholic 
writer will naturally stay with his 
or her spouse and try to make the 
best of it; but in a time when sub- 
limation is not the order of the day 
and is about as misunderstood as 
anything well could be, the process 
of making the best of a bad bargain 
is more apt to be botched than not.” 
It would be enlightening if Bishop 
Sheil, under whose auspices that 
lecture was delivered, would let us 
have his mind upon Mr. Sylvester’s 
argument for birth control and re- 
marriage after divorce. 


OHN COGLEY in The Catholic 
Worker (et tu Brute!), com- 
paring Moon Gaffney with J. F. 
Powers’s Prince of Darkness (these 
comparisons must be wormwood for 
poor Sylvester) says: “Both, of them 
quote earlier critics of the clergy, 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux, St. Cath- 
erine of Siena—Powers, in passing 
as an integral part of one of his 
stories, Sylvester as a self-conscious 
defense mechanism. There is an es- 
sential difference between the an- 
alyses offered by the two writers. 
Powers is concerned mainly with 
the malady, and tells much about it 
by his close study of its clerical vic- 
tims and their symptoms. Sylvester 
is so obsessed with the patients and 
so maddened by their behavior that 
he never clearly establishes what 
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the disease is, though there is much 
more clinical talk in Moon Gaffney 
than ever the subtle Powers indulges 
in. 

“Sylvester’s priests—with one 
neurotic exception—are big city 
Irishmen, caricatures of that par- 
ticular concoction narrow Irish 

pride, American ma- 
Not terialism, and ‘re- 
Something spectable’ Catholi- 
But cism have brewed in 
Everything the seminaries and 
Rotten rectories. Like all 
caricature, the ele- 
ments of reality are there but ex- 
aggerated, elongated, dispropor- 
tioned. The priests in Moon Gaffney 
are venal, proud, anti-semitic, anti- 
Negro, arrogant, half-educated, 
bourgeois, fascist-minded, authori- 
tarian, obsessed with the burden of 
chastity to the neglect of the virtues 
of the mind, anti-intellectual, casu- 
ally cruel, capricious, confused, 
warped, whittled, and wanting. 

“Their followers, the overwhelm- 
ing mass of Catholics, are: ‘subject 
to all false restraints, to all specious 
and convenient misunderstanding, 
to all half-truths, to truths watered 
or etiolated; to ecclesiastical caprice 
and priestly confusion; mawkish, 
mock-serene, forever fatuous; smil- 
ing and fearful; gilded, gelded, and 
glad.’” 

It may have been the word “geld- 
ed” that stopped Mr. Cogley. At any 
rate he suppressed the last two 
phrases of that extravagant indict- 
ment. They are the most scandalous 
words in the book. They reveal not 
only J. Martin Murphy’s character 
(Murphy is one of Mr. Sylvester’s 
lay figures) but Mr. Sylvester’s 
mind. Those “products” and “sym- 
bols” of Catholic education, says he, 
are “your true spiritual androgyne, 
the intellectual capon.” If adoles- 


cent readers of Moon Gaffney stum- 
ble on those words for the first time, 
it will be just as well if they don’t 
let prurient curiosity drive them to 
a dictionary. 

Not all the filth in Moon Gaffney 
is recondite. There is a too gen- 
erous sprinkling of four - letter 
words. It is strange by the way, 
that the Catholic Sylvester feels no 
shame in using words picked up 
in the gutter or out 
of the latrine. The 
none too squeamish 
H. L. Mencken de- 
nied those words 
place in his dictionary of The 
American Language. Damon Run- 
yon could speak the lingo of 
Broadway, Madison Square Garden, 
Stillman’s gymnasium; he could 
convey to the wise and create for 
the unwise the atmosphere of the 
poolroom, the pugs’ training quar- 
ters, gambling joints, and brothels 
without ever so much as once (if I 
remember correctly) using the 
words that bad boys scribble on the 
walls. Mr. Mencken, Mr. Runyon 
and by way of good measure, Ring 
Lardner, to say nothing of O. Henry, 
left the filth where it belongs. The 
Notre Dame graduate digs it up, re- 
peats it over and over, interlards it 
with the name of God and of our 
Savior. The pity of it is that he 
thinks that sort of thing necessary 
to virile writing. He has worshiped 
too long at the shrine of Ernest 
Hemingway, James T. Farrell and 
James Joyce. These be his gods. 
He might profit by the advice of 
St. Boniface to the heathen Goths, 
“burn what you have adored.” Or 
that of Elias to the “two-timing” 
people: “How long do you halt be- 
tween two ways: if Baal be God, 
serve Baal; if the Lord be God serve 
the Lord.” 


Worse 
Than the 
Heathen 
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EDITORIAL 
U. M. T. 


CONSIDERABLE number of 

readers have asked—some of 
them, rather peremptorily—why the 
editor of THE CATHOLIC WORLD has 
not yet taken a stand on the ques- 
tion of Universal Military Training. 
I confess I had thought it needless to 
say what I think on that subject. I 
must have labored in vain all these 
years if I have so expressed myself 
on national problems as not to have 
made it evident that I am dead set 
against militarism and imperialism. 
Conscription in peace time seems to 
me a violation of the ethos of our 
government, a flat contradiction of 
the purpose of the existence of the 
American Republic. As for the cur- 
rent hysterical demand that we 
build up such military power as to 
make the United States capable of 
waging war simultaneously in a 
dozen or a score of spots or indeed 
everywhere on the globe,—that’s 
what U. M. T. amounts to—I think 
it madness and a preliminary to na- 
tional suicide. 

The usual reply to such a declara- 
tion of opinion is the facile epithet 
“jsolationist.” But the alternative 
to isolationist is interventionist. 
Interventionist spells imperialist. 
Imperialist means militarist. If I 
am to be called some foul name 
ending in “ist,” I prefer isolation- 
ist as the least obnoxious. Will 
those who pin that tag on my coat- 
tails, wear on their own lapel a 
badge with the name of the alterna- 
tive? 


ERE and there in the newspa- 
pers I find—thank Heaven for 
the remnant of honesty in the press 
—a demand that the proponents of 
U. M. T. "fess up and tell us truly 
what’s back of the movement. Sev- 
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eral shrewd commentators on the 
political scene drop a hint now and 
again that General Marshall and Mr. 
Truman know some horrendous fact 
that remains hidden from the rest 
of us. On occasion the President 
and his Secretary of State say 
things that make the suspicion 
plausible. With close attention to 
their public utterances, the listener 
can catch an undertone of “if you 
knew what we know, you would ap- 
prove U. M. T. without a moment’s 
delay.” To which the appropriate 
answer of free American citizens is, 
“if you have some dire secret, out 
with it; let’s have it; we can stand 
it.’ For twelve years Roosevelt 
played the papa-knows-best game so 
shrewdly—and so _ disastrously— 
that we want no more of it. The 
worst form of secret 

diplomacy is thatin A Light to 
which the govern- the People 
ment keeps vital se- 

crets from the citizens. We are 
weary of personal government. We 
demand a return to government of 
the people, by the people and for the 
people. To us that phrase is not a 
mere piece of Lincolniana; not a 
fragment from a Fourth of July 
oration; not buncombe, not “corn.” 
Call us if you will horse-and-buggy 
Americans, but we still cling to the 
old-fashioned notion that the citizen 
should know what the Federal Ad- 
ministration is up to. Theirs not to 
reason why, theirs to shut up and 
die, was all right for soldiers of an 
Empire. They didn’t know why they 
were in the Crimea, 1,600 miles 
away from home, or for that matter 
in India, 4,000 miles away, or in 
Hong Kong or Singapore, or Cape 
Town or Timbuktu. But we free 
American citizens demand to know 
before we assent to Universal Con- 
scription in peace time whether the 
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American Republic is to step into 
the cast off boots of the British Em- 
pire and if we are to take on the 
onerous and suicidal job of policing 
the world. 

At this moment British soldiers 
are being blown up with bombs in 
the streets of Tel Aviv. For 150 
years they have been stabbed, gar- 
roted, shot and in some instances 
tortured by the “lesser breeds with- 
out the law.” If they 
so much as asked, 
“what are we doing 
here in the shadow 
of the pyramids, on the banks of the 
Yangtze Kiang, in the heart of the 
Gobi desert? what’s the big idea?” 
the answer was, “The Empire!” 
But the U. S. A. is no Empire. 

Or is it? When the other day 
the headlines announced, “Winston 
Churchill says America must take 
over Manchuria,” some of us sleepy 
old Rip Van Winkles rubbed our 
eyes, and exclaimed, “Says who?” 
Since when has the ex-Prime Min- 
ister of England been empowered to 
tell us Americans where we shall go, 
what we shall take over, where we 
shall fight and where we shall die? 
We suspect that artful dodger of 
having another trick up his sleeve. 
Some of us who can perform the 
miraculous mnemonic feat of re- 
membering beyond the day before 
yesterday have not forgotten his 
slogan (what a phrase-maker he 
was!), “Give us the tools and we 
will do the job!” Once bitten twice 
shy. “What’s he up to now?” say 
we. 


Is it 
Empire? 


S it, then, the purpose of Univer- 
sal Military Conscription in the 
United States to enable the President 
to send G.I.’s to any and every spot 
on the surface of the earth where 
there is “unrest,” a disturbance, a 
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riot, an insurrection, a guerrilla at- 
tack, a revolution, which might ex- 
plode into World War III? Let’s 
have no dodging and ducking. And 
no more lies. The latest lie was that 
when we sent warships and marines 
to the Aegean and the Adriatic, it 
was the “customary visit of the fleet 
to a friendly power.” We told that 
to Stalin. Did he believe it? Did any 
diplomat in the world believe it? 
Then why did we tell it? As for the 
American citizen — the mentally 
adult citizen so many lies have 
been injected into him, hypoder- 
mically and intravenously, before, 
during, and after the war, that he is 
now at last immune. 


NE more word of warning. The 
advocates of U. M. T. must not 
put us off with the slippery phrase 
“National Defense.” Defense for 
which nationals? Greeks? Turks? 
Zionists? Chinese? And what is the 
meaning of “defense”? If we agree 
to conscription for defense, shall we 
soon be told that 
“the best defense is 
offense”? Or that 
“our frontier is the 
Rhine’’? Or the 
Elbe? Or the Nile? Or the Hwang 
Ho? That we have no frontier, but 
that the world is our “sphere of in- 
fluence”? 


Tricks 
With 
Words 


OHN O’DONNELL of the New 
York Daily News has started a 
one-man campaign to indict the top 
men who lied us into the late war. 
I am not prepared to declare apodic- 
tically that O’Don- 
nell is “mental.” If A “Modest 
the war had gone Proposal” 
against us, the men 
who tricked us into it might have 
met the fate of the Nazi leaders of 
Nuremberg. If we are led blindly 
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into another such war and lose (not 
an impossible supposition; we were 
at times within an ace of losing the 
recent war) it may be that we shall 
come to consider John O’Donnell’s 
suggestion too conservative. If this 
administration, or any other, Demo- 
cratic or Republican, puts over 
U. M. T. as a “defense” measure, 
interprets “defense” as fighting at 
the ends of the earth, and thereby 
drags us into another world war, 
those of us who oppose lynching 
may have a stiff job on our hands. 


sare Hearst newspapers are now 
screeching wildly for universal 
conscription in peace time. On the 
same page with their daily harangue 
for a militaristic America they often 
carry a prose poem on old-fash- 
ioned Americanism, the Traditions 
of the Republic, World Peace and 
such like topics. Critics have often 
commented upon the low I.Q. of the 
readers of the sensational press. But 
no critic, however hostile, thinks 
so meanly of Hearst readers as 
do the Hearst editors. They insult 
their devotees, but they do so with 
impunity because the devotees are 
not sufficiently sensitive to recog- 
nize a slap in the face when they get 
one. So it happens 
that the editors can 
publish on the one 
same page an appeal 
for the preservation 
of the ideals of the founders of the 
American Republic and a frantic 
denunciation of those who would 
maintain those traditions. 

One element of tactics in the cur- 
rent Hearstian propaganda for 
American militarism is a withering 
scorn for the women who used to 
favor the slogan, “I didn’t raise my 
boy to be a soldier.” I have neither 
time nor inclination to go back over 
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the Hearst files, but I would wager 
half my fortune—say about 14 cents 
—that the Hearst press some years 
ago approved that slogan. I would 
lay an extra nickel that one of their 
own men invented it. 

I used to know a man—to tell 
the full ghastly truth he was a 
priest—who was always on a diet 
but never in two successive periods 
of time on the same diet. He was 
alternately Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
Spratt. At one time he would eat 
vegetables but no meat; at another 
time meat but no vegetables; again 
neither meat nor vegetables but 
fruit, and yet again no meat, no 
vegetables, no fruit, but cereals. 
When he was on meat he would 
denounce vegetarianism: when on 
vegetables he would rant like Ber- 
nard Shaw against the grossness of 
meat eaters. Betimes he would 
prove to you that in the divine plan, 
man was made to eat grains and 
fruits, leaving meat to lions, tigers 
and other ferocious beasts; and 
vegetables to rabbits, groundhogs 
and other such small fry. Whatever 
his choice of the moment, he was 
fanatically against all others. The 
Hearst press is that man. Today 
they are for “Universal Military 
Training,” a mendacious euphe- 
mism for a world-wide standing 
army. Tomorrow, when “our boys” 
(as Hearst calls them) are being 
killed in Haifa and Tel Aviv, in Hong 
Kong and Hankow, on the banks of 
the Nile and of the Ganges, in the 
Macedonian hills and on the beaches 
of the Dodecanese, on sea on land 
and in the air all over the globe, the 
Hearst press will denounce as sad- 
ists those who advocated U. M. T. 
as they now denounce the “softies” 
who sing, “I didn’t raise my boy 
to be a soldier.” 

Those chameleon journalists will 
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by and by turn on the weeps for the 
dear, sweet, patient, bereaved Gold 
Star Mothers of, shall we say, 1960. 
Lately in the newsreels there were 
pictures of a poor Polish woman 
who lost her three sons in the war, 
but was rewarded by having a street 
named for them, and by being grant- 
ed citizenship after being for 
twenty-five years denied it because 
of some bureaucratic technicality. 
We shall see a lot more of that if 
U. M. T. goes through. 


N his column for February 4th, 
George Sokolsky says: “It is un- 
fortunate that at such a time as 
this, India is left without British 
guidance and without the moral 
suasion of Gandhi. India will fall 
into the hands of politicians, in the 
Hindu area, in the Moslem area, in 
every area. And not the least evil 
of these will be the ubiquitous Com- 
munists who everywhere act as 
agents of a wicked, ruthless and ut- 
terly amoral foreign Power who 
conquers by fomenting dissension 
as other conquerors have used mili- 
tary force. Already in Kashmir, 
Soviet Russia is stirring all the po- 
litical evils of hate as she has stimu- 
lated them in North China and Man- 
churia, in Northern Iran, in Af- 
ghanistan, in every weak spot on 
the surface of the earth. Great 
Britain’s most significant historical 
contribution to India has been her 
ability to keep Russia out. Great 
Britain no longer stands at the gate. 
And no one stands at the gate. No 
one at all.” 

Never you fear, George; our brave 
boys will be there between the mili- 
tant factions, holding back 275 mil- 
lion Hindus with one hand and 90 
million Moslems with the other. We 
will attend to that little matter, 
while at the same time standing as 


a buffer between Jews and Arabs in 
Palestine, or indeed between the 
Jews and the entire Arab Empire. 
We may have to take a day off, or a 
week, to attend to some similar busi- 
ness in Greece. We may have to 
run over to Manchuria now and 
then to straighten matters out. But 
don’t you worry; we will take care 
of India. And Palestine. And China. 
And Greece. And the world. 


O quit “kidding” and speak 

soberly: I suspect that the deep 
dark secret in the mind of President 
Truman and General Marshall, the 
secret at which some of the shrewd- 
er commentators have been hinting, 
is that full scale war is about to 
break out in a hundred places like 
the geysers in Yellowstone, or like 
volcanoes in the Valley of a Hun- 
dred Smokes; and that the primary 
purpose of U. M. T. is to prepare 
American youths to fight these 
ubiquitous wars, or —to continue 
the simile—to sit on those geysers 
and clamp down caps on those vol- 
canoes. With the usual result. 

If this suspicion is unwarranted, 
let the Administration tell us that 
our boys will defend America here 
in America and nowhere else. In 
that case I will make one final effort 
to believe that this official informa- 
tion, unlike so much that went be- 
fore, is truthful. I will try, but | 
shall not expect to succeed. But I 
hope that the American people will 
find out what U. M. T. involves be- 
fore they permit themselves to be 
converted to it. 


-— 
— 





DEFEAT IN VICTORY 


howd was a curious specimen of 
journalistic method in the Com- 
monweal when it presented to its 
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readers on January 2d, a tremen- 
dously eloquent and moving article 
by Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn and 
then attempted to nullify virtually 
all that he had said. To this reader 
(and to some others, 
if one may judge 
from letters in later 
numbers) it was as 
if a smug Areopagite had com- 
mented when Demosthenes had con- 
cluded a Philippic, “his gestures are 
not graceful; the intonations and 
inflections of his voice are not al- 
ways pleasing.” Or—to give a 
more apposite simile—as if some 
sleek Sanhedrist (member of an 
organization that was centuries 
later to complain that Jesus “dis- 
turbed the people”), had found 
fault with Elias or Jeremias for in- 
dulging in occasional hyperbole. In 
the Kuehnelt-Leddihn article there 
was the ring of the voice of a 
prophet of old. The editorial emen- 
dations seemed in consequence nig- 
gling. 


An Odd 
Procedure 


—— it is not my purpose 
to inject myself into a debate 
between an editor and his contrib- 
utor. What interests me is the edi- 
tor’s statement: “Our victory was a 
victory and not a defeat. An oppres- 
sive and immoral German régime 
was installed in France and in other 
countries; it was installed also in 
Germany; it threatened the world. 
It is broken; we broke it into 
pieces. This is victory.” 

It seems to me that the writer of 
that slick verdict has missed the 
essential meaning of the late war. 
What we were fighting was totali- 
tarian tyranny, savagery, brutality. 
To cry “victory” when tyranny, 
savagery, brutality survive is pre- 
mature and delusive. If Hercules 
had stalked away from the scene 
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after having cut off one head of the 
Hydra, clasping his hands above his 
head like the winner of a bout in 
the ring, and saying “Boy, am I 
good!” the Hydra might have come 
up from behind, 

strangled him and Premature 
crushed his bones. Satisfaction 
The chief result of 

what the Commonweal considers 
victory was to strengthen the foe 
we still have to fight. 

As for me, I agree almost entirely 
with Kuehnelt-Leddihn when he 
says: “We (you and I and every- 
body believing in God, in freedom 
and in the uniqueness of the human 
person) were on the losing side and 
the totalitarians won the war. They 
won it militarily. [Later he con- 
ceded that we won _ imilitarily.] 
They won it psychologically and, in 
a curious sense, even ‘morally.’ ” 

The sting in that sentence is the 
word “morally.” To win with im- 
moral means is to lose. Over against 
moral defeat, mili- 
tary triumph is of no 
consequence. That 
we used immoral 
means is, I believe, an indisputable 
fact. Not only with the atom bomb 
at the end of the war, but with satu- 
ration bombing, the bombing of 
civilians in unprotected towns and 
villages, we violated a principle of 
Catholic moral theology. In 1940 
when the Germans were bombing 
non-military objectives in England, 
Winston Churchill, with noble in- 
dignation, declared the action a 
moral outrage. The next year the 
English were retaliating in kind. 
Later on, so were we. Hanson Bald- 
win, after Hiroshima, said that the 
bombing was a mechanical triumph, 
but that with it the United States 
lost its last chance to assume the 
moral leadership of the world. 


Morals 
Paramount 
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Kuehnelt-Leddihn says: “The 
German masters of Austria attrib- 
uted no importance to this city 
' [Klagenfurt], and so American fly- 
ers, naively trying to disrupt rail 
communications, could bomb it at 
leisure in broad daylight neither 
molested by flak nor pursued by 
fighters,” and that the helpless peo- 
ple suffered “death through sizzling, 
broiling, grilling, mashing; death as 
a result of suffocation due to the 
sudden disappearance of oxygen 
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‘sucked away’ by fiercely burning 
bombs.” 

Those hideously immoral meth- 
ods of warfare spell defeat, no mat- 
ter what be the military, political, 
diplomatic outcome. Even that out- 
come remains dubious. To a Catho- 
lic — and Kuehnelt-Leddihn writes 
always as a Catholic—military vic- 
tory with moral defeat is defeat 
pure and simple. I quite agree with 
him when he says that “the totali- 
tarians won the war.” 


TO SILENCE 


By SISTER M. EULALIA HERRON, R.S.M. 


OUR melody is clothed disarmingly 


To challenge minds . 


. . the subtle, pensive, wise— 


Strange pauses in the Master’s? symphony 

Can burst the doors long closed by Times’ surmise; 
Or they may hold the note that genius waits 

To vie with Mozart’s harmony and grace— 

A Reni visions Sorrow and creates 

Exalted anguish in the Holy Face. 


The still unsounded note the poet hears 

With rapture bounded by the hush of song... 
In ecstasy the rhythm flows. . . . No fears 
Impede heroic measure, vibrant! strong! 


* * 


* * 


Who walks with silence, let him be aware 
Of mystic guidance he would not forswear. 


1 Beethoven. 





AMERICA AND THE PARTITION OF PALESTINE 


By JOHN EARLE UHLER 


—_— partition of Palestine, as de- 
cided by the United Nations on 
a feverish Saturday session at Lake 
Success, November 29, 1947, was 
accomplished largely by American 
efforts. In many quarters, therefore, 
America is thought to be responsi- 
ble for implementing the decision. 
She may work through the United 
Nations but it will probably be her 
duty to provide, through her own 
treasury or privately through vari- 
ous agencies, for the successful in- 
auguration and development of the 
new Zionist state. She is consid- 


ered liable for its defense against all 
enemies. In brief, in her attempt to 
wrest a large part of Palestine from 
Islam for the sake of Zionism, 


America appears to have under- 
taken what Christian Europe at- 
tempted during the Middle Ages 
through the Crusades—and failed to 
accomplish after several hundred 
years of bloodshed. 

That America is the force behind 
the partition of the Holy Land can- 
not be disputed. True it is that Eng- 
land gave the movement its first 
impetus with the Balfour Declara- 
tion of November 2, 1917, which 
viewed “with favor the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a National 
Home for the Jewish people.” This 
declaration was made to win Jew- 
ish support for England’s wresting 
of Palestine from Turkey in World 
War I. After England drove Tur- 
key out, however, and assumed con- 
trol of the Holy Land through a 
“Mandate,” she was confronted 
with an Arab protest against Zion- 


ism. At that time—less than thirty 
years ago—Palestine was over- 
whelmingly a land of Arabs, just as 
Mexico is a land of Mexicans. The 
Arab population was more than ten 
times as large as the Jewish. 
Alarmed at the influx of foreigners, 
this Arab majority rose against 
both the Jews and the British. The 
entire Mohammedan world was 
anxious about its Holy Land and 
made threats on behalf of the Pales- 
tine Arabs. Seeing the dangers in- 
volved in this hostility, that spread 
from Gibraltar to the Philippines, 
Winston Churchill, in 1920, gave a 
reinterpretation to the Balfour pa- 
per and virtually repudiated the 
original promise to the Jews. Since 
that time England has resisted any 
further progress of Zionism. 

The Jews, however, were not to be 
denied. Year after year, waves of 
Zionists swept into the Holy Land. 
In 1932 alone, ten thousand moved 
in. In 1933, thirty thousand. In 
1934, forty thousand. In 1935 more 
than sixty thousand. They estab- 
lished for themselves many schools, 
including the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem. They forced the recog- 
nition of Hebrew as an official lan- 
guage in association with the here- 
tofore official tongues, Arabic and 
English. They organized the Pales- 
tine Electric Corporation and con- 
structed a great power plant. They 
virtually built and populated all the 
city of Tel Aviv on the Mediter- 
ranean coast, adjoining the Arab 
city of Jaffa. They began to buy up 
the cultivable land. And steadily the 
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Arabs were aroused into greater vio- 
lence against them. 

England, on her part, could al- 
ready foresee the coming of World 
War II. She had the Suez Canal to 
protect. More strongly now than 
ever, she realized that she must not 
antagonize the Moslem world—250,- 
000,000 strong—that lay athwart 
her life line from the Atlantic to the 
Indian Ocean to the Pacific. To win 
this vast world, England turned her 
back completely on the comparative 
handful of Zionists, published in 
unequivocal terms (May 17, 1937) 
that her policy was not for the es- 
tablishment of a Jewish state, and 
began restriction of immigrants into 
Palestine with a view to curtailing 
immigration severely after March 
31, 1944. 

At this point, the Zionists turned 
the full force of their propaganda 
on America. They appealed to Pres- 
ident Franklin D. Roosevelt and, ac- 
cording to Senator Wagner, who 


has a large Jewish constituency in 
New York, were assured that the 
American government would do 
everything in its power “to prevent 
the curtailment of Jewish immigra- 
tion into Palestine.” In the spring 


of 1941, the American Palestine 
Committee was organized, with Sen- 
ator Wagner as chairman and Sen- 
ator McNary as co-chairmen. Its 
membership included Secretary of 
the Interior Harold L. Ickes and 
Secretary of Agriculture Claude A. 
Wickard. Their avowed purpose 
was to prepare Palestine for “large 
scale” Jewish immigration. 

The machinery turned fast. Many 
rabbis and other Jewish speakers, 
together with Christian clergymen, 
championed the Zionist cause from 
the platform and directed their audi- 
ences to write to their congressmen. 
Newspaper editorials favored the 
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proposed Jewish state. Full page 
advertisements appeared. Appeals 
for financial aid filled the mails. 

As a result, on December 4, 1942, 
about two-thirds of the members in 
the United States Senate and almost 
one-half of those in the House ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of 
America’s “declared and traditional 
policy” of promoting a Jewish na- 
tion in Palestine. They included 
both the majority and minority 
leaders of both the Senate and the 
House. Their expressions turned 
into official action in February, 
1944, less than two months before 
the date when England was to ban 
immigration into Palestine. Reso- 
lutions were introduced by both 
Democrats and Republicans in the 
House (in which Representatives 
Wright and Compton were co-spon- 
sors) and in the Senate (in which 
Senators Wagner and Taft were co- 
sponsors). The resolution was to 
the effect “that the doors of Pales- 
tine be opened for free entry of 
Jews into that country and that 
there shall be full opportunity for 
colonization so that the Jewish peo- 
ple may ultimately reconstitute 
Palestine as a free and democratic 
Jewish commonwealth.” This reso- 
lution, said Representative Comp- 
ton, would be “notice to the British 
government.” 

This “notice” to England from 
the United States Congress was re- 
inforced by a letter from President 
Truman, August 31, 1945, to Prime 
Minister Attlee, in which the Pres- 
ident intervened on behalf of the 
Zionists. This attitude on the part 
of America evoked a question from 
the British Foreign Office as to the 
extent America was willing to go 
in order to effect the suggestions, 
which were now equivalent to de- 
mands, that she had made. The two 
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countries then agreed on a joint 
committee to investigate and make 
recommendations. It was England’s 
opportunity to slip the burden to 
the shoulders of the nation that 
was constantly interfering. 
Negotiations lagged during the 
formation of the United Nations. 
Once it was organized, the new Brit- 
ish-American Committee on Pales- 
tine, unable to come to any agree- 
ment, turned its problem over to 
that organization. At once America 
took the initiative. Although an 11- 
nation Commission of the United 
Nations, by a vote of seven to three 
(one not voting) decided on the par- 
tition of Palestine, and the 57-nation 
Palestine committee, by a vote of 
twenty-five to thirteen (nineteen not 
voting) supplemented the voice of 
the Commission, it was the Amer- 
ican State Department that inspired 
most of the details of the plan and 
gave it the final imprimatur. It was 
Herschel V. Johnson, furthermore, 
American delegate to the United 
Nations, who helped largely to steer 
its passage. At the time when the 
measure was to be presented in the 
General Assembly, all the Americans 
there were as busy with their poli- 
tics as schoolboys at a class elec- 
tion. They lacked a few votes neces- 
sary for the adoption of their plan. 
They had depended on Haiti, Greece, 
and the Philippines, which at the 
last moment announced themselves 
against it. The delegates of some 
other nations were instructed to ab- 
stain from voting, which was al- 
most tantamount to negation. The 
British, on their part, refused to vote 
on any question whatsoever that 
pertained to Palestine. They de- 
clared that their country wished to 
withdraw from the Holy Land com- 
pletely and would not take part in 
the enforcement of any measure that 
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was not agreeable to Arabs and Jews 
alike. 

The situation was desperate. To 
gain time for electioneering, Her- 
schel Johnson, Warren Austin, and 
other Americans won a postpone- 
ment of the question. Johnson made 
two speeches in one day pleading for 
a larger majority and asking the ab- 
staining nations to vote. He and his 
collaborators worked in corridor 
corners and on the backstairs. They 
rejoiced when Siam was disqualified 
because of a change of government 
in that country. They persuaded 
Haiti and the Philippines to return 
to their side. They brought Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and New Zealand 
into the fold. They courted France, 
which remained doubtful to the very 
end. At last they were ready for the 
question, and the measure passed, 
by the necessary two-thirds vote, 33 
to 13, with 10 nations abstaining. 
On paper, a new nation had come 
into being. Without America, it 
would have died in early embryo. 


This new Zionist state, which is 
supposed to take its place among 
the nations of the world on July 1, 
1948, covers the larger and better 
part of Palestine. It is shaped some- 
what like a hunchback, the upper 
spine lying on the Mediterranean, 
the face and throat turned east 
against Syria and northern Trans- 
Jordan, the leg, with a bulge at the 
knee, against southern Trans-Jor- 
dan. Just above the hump in the 
back lies a section of what will be 
left to the Arabs. In the chest and 
abdomen lies another Arab area, 
with the exception of Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem, which will be interna- 
tional. In the seat lies the third Arab 
territory, a narrow strip, less than 
a hundred miles long, on the Medi- 
terranean. The Zionist state will 
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comprise 5,600 square miles, or al- 
most fifty-five per cent of Palestine; 
the Arab state will comprise 4,700 
square miles, or about forty-five per 
cent. In the area assigned to the 
Zionists there are at present about 
498,000 Jews and 327,000 Arabs; 
the ratio of Jews to Arabs is there- 
fore about one and a half to one. 
In the area assigned to the Arab 
state are 10,000 Jews and 805,000 
Arabs, the ratio being one to eighty. 
The ratio of Jews to Arabs in all 
Palestine is less than one to two. 

An examination of the Zionist 
state reveals that the partitioners 
had Jewish interests foremost in 
their consideration. The Jewish 
state is better consolidated—more in 
one piece. It includes most of the 
railroads—in fact, virtually all ex- 
cept a strip toward Egypt. It em- 
braces the richest lands in Pales- 
tine, extending inland from Haifa 
to Jaffa, as well as those north and 
south of the sea of Galilee, with their 
grain fields, olive groves, and vine- 
yards. It has an outlet to the Medi- 
terranean trade through the best 
seaport in Palestine, Haifa, and an- 
other outlet, Akaba, to the Red Sea. 
Although the southern part of the 
new state is largely desert, it is 
capable of irrigation; there are nu- 
merous fertile places at the present 
time. The chief advantage lies in the 
fact that it borders one-half of the 
western shores of the Dead Sea, 
which not only invites the establish- 
ment of winter health resorts but 
promises a wealth of minerals, the 
largest salt deposits around the Sea 
being in this area. 

The Arab state, on the other hand, 
is cut into three separate sections, 
or rather four, because the Arab 
city of Jaffa on the coast is isolated 
as the fourth section. For the north- 
ern and southern areas, little can be 
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said except that Nazareth, of in- 
spiration to Christians as well as 
Moslems, is in the northern terri- 
tory, as is the seacoast town of Acre, 
with its malarial swamps. In the 
southern territory is Gaza, and a 
portion of the railroad that runs 
through to Egypt. Both the north- 
ern and southern areas are entirely 
Arab, the farmers in the north, the 
shepherds in the south. 

The middle territory is also over- 
whelmingly Arab. It is dotted with 
mosques, some of which were con- 
structed over a thousand years ago, 
when there were virtually no Jews 
in all of Palestine. In the north lies 
Nablus (ancient Shechem), toward 
which the Biblical Jews were un- 
friendly because it was populated 
by the Samaritans, a people of mixed 
Jewish and non-Jewish blood, de- 
scendants of whom still live in the 
southwestern part of the town. Ex- 
cept for the eight large mosques in 
Nablus, the town is poor and shab- 
by. So is Er Ramle, at the western 
extremity of this middle part of the 
Arab state. Here the native has little 
left to him except the ruined Tower 
of the White Mosque, from which 
he may view, on the northwest, the 
fertile plains that have been given 
to the Jewish state. 

At the extreme southwest of the 
central Arab territory lies Beer- 
sheba, which is nothing but a tiny 
trading post for Bedouins; it serves 
chiefly as a boundary mark between 
the two states. Different is Hebron, 
three thousand feet above sea level, 
busy with the manufacture of glass 
and cotton goods, as well as of 
water-skins from goats’ hides, and 
surrounded by vineyards and al- 
mond groves and apricot orchards. 
The remainder of the Arab state 
consists of barren hills cut by till- 
able valleys. In its heart lies the 
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area that includes Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem. These are holy cities 
for the Moslem as well as for Chris- 
tians and Jews. They will be gov- 
erned by an international tribunal. 
All in all, the Arabs got the skimmed 
milk; yet there are American con- 
gressmen who have expressed re- 
sentment that they got as much as 
they did get. Among them, for ex- 
‘ ample, is Representative F. Edward 
Hebert of New Orleans, who made 
a speech to that effect in the House 
of Representatives. 


The principles that guided those 
who partitioned the Holy Land were 
largely echoes of the past war. To 
be sure, these statesmen must have 
felt, to a greater or less extent, the 
hands of antiquity and tradition. 
People of the Western World have 
been taught to regard Palestine as 
the fountain spring of the Jewish 
race. It is an attitude that has been 
stressed by Christianity. But the 
fact remains that even in Biblical 
times the Jews had only a tenuous 
hold on Palestine. Again and again 
they were driven out, into Egypt, 
for example, or into Babylonia. 
More significant still, they made a 
final exit in a.v. 70—almost two 
thousand years ago—when the Ro- 
mans scattered them over the earth 
and burned their temple. In the 
course of centuries they returned 
slowly; but in 1918 there were only 
about 50,000 Jews as compared to 
600,000 Arabs. 

A more immediate motive in the 
partition was the sentiment engen- 
dered for the Jews by their perse- 
cution in Europe. Furthermore, 
they were Hitler’s enemies, and so 
they were our friends. We are told 
that they cannot remain in Europe, 
because—as Rabbi Philip S. Bern- 
stein, the former adviser in Ger- 
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many to the United States Governor, 
warned—they will be subject to po- 
groms. He even reported increasing 
friction between American soldiers 
and the Jews. And so American 
congressmen spoke up; Mrs. Clare 
Boothe Luce said that we should 
find refuge for the Jews in the 
“place they prefer, Palestine, and 
guarantee this by force of arms if 
necessary.” 

The Zionists turn this sentiment 
to their purpose. They point out 
that the Arabs opposed the Allies 
during the war and favored the Ger- 
mans. They name, as the chief ex- 
ample, Hag Amin El Husseini, the 
Mufti of Jerusalem, who, after be- 
ing driven from Palestine by the 
British, because of his resistance to 
Zionism, fled to Italy and then to 
Germany, whence he radioed pleas 
to the Moslem world on behalf of the 
Axis. But it should be emphasized 
that first, as an exile in French ter- 
ritory—so says the Survey of Inter- 
national Affairs—the Grand Mufti 
declared: “Palestine Arabs will al- 
ways be grateful to the French Gov- 
ernment and will refrain from any 
activity likely to affect its interests, 
in the hope that it will be successful 
in maintaining peace, justice, and 
integrity ... and the freedom of na- 
tions, which is the aim of us all.” 

It was only after France fell to 
the Germans and America went 
openly to war in 1941 that the Mufti 
turned to Germany for help against 
the Zionists. By that time the Amer- 
ican Palestine Committee had been 
formed, and many political leaders, 
including Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
had expressed themselves in favor 
of a Jewish state in Palestine. It was 
then that the Mufti felt it his sacred 
duty to Islam to do all in his power 
to prevent what he considered the 
desecration of the Moslem Holy 
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Land. America was an enemy to 
his cause; the Axis seemed to be his 
only salvation. 

On the other hand, many Arabs 
nevertheless fought for the British, 
in defense of Egypt, against the at- 
tacking German army. 

As for the politics of Arab coun- 
tries, the Zionists go further than 
the war. In their American propa- 
ganda they emphasize that the Arab 
nations are “fascist,” a word that 
Americans hate with intensity. 
The Arabs, say the Zionists, are 
divided into effendi, the few wealthy 
leaders who guide the destinies of 
the proletariat, and the fellahin, the 
vast lower classes who are led, like 
cattle, by the will of their leaders 
and who, except for the dictates of 
the effendi, would be indifferent to 
the establishment of the Zionist 
state and would probably welcome 
it. This is good propaganda but bad 
reasoning. It does not take into ac- 
count the fact that classes in Mo- 
hammedan countries are solidly 
cemented by religion. The people of 
America, who, for the larger part 
are not any too religious, cannot re- 
alize the fanatic devotion that the 
Moslem, rich and poor, has toward 
his faith. His religion and politics 
are one. Of this fact, proof has re- 
cently been afforded in Iraq. The 
former Premier Salih Bey al Jabur 
had agreed to a treaty with England 
“of mutual defense and friendship,” 
which permitted England to send 
troops into Iraq. The Premier is of 
the effendi and was supported by 
many of his peers. But England’s 
motives are suspected throughout 
Islam. On January 28th of this 
year, the fellahin rose against the 
Premier and his treaty. Three hun- 
dred thousand of them marched 
through the streets of Bagdad cry- 
ing for his blood, with the result 


that he resigned and fled to hide in 
the ruins of Babylon. Against Zion- 
ism the fellahin are united even 
more zealously. 

About the fellahin, the Zionists 
also advance the argument that 
these Arab masses are illiterate and 
unwashed and are doing Palestine 
no good. In support of this thesis, 
they offer pages of statistics to in- 
dicate how low the fellahin are. The 
Jews, on the other hand, promise to 
improve the country with schools, 
hospitals, industrial and commer- 
cial enterprises, roads, railways, and 
irrigation. They point to what they 
have already done in Tel Aviv and 
Jerusalem and elsewhere as exam- 
ples. If by this they mean they will 
improve the Jewish population, they 
are misled. The Jewish families, 
native to Palestine before 1918, are 
among the most superb people in 
the world. They are only injured 
by the influx of Jews from Europe. 
If, on the other hand, the Zionists 
mean they will improve the Arabs, 
they are misleading both themselves 
and their supporters. They will not 
be able to persuade any Moslem to 
attend a Hebrew school. They will 
teach the Arab as much cleanliness 
and sanitation as the American 
white man has taught the American 
Indian. And whether such institu- 
tions as the Palestine Electric Cor- 
poration promote civilization is 
doubtful. Such institutions were not 
necessary to the people of Plato, 
Aristotle, and Socrates, or to the 
disciples of Christ. 

In any event, the belief in one’s 
ability to improve a land and its 
people is no warrant for the invasion 
of that land either through purchase 
or war. The Russians, for example, 
think that they can better the Amer- 
ican way of life. Their agents are 
here urging the overthrow of our 
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government and the forcible seizure 
of commercial enterprises owned by 
the people. But America is resisting 
almost to the point of war. More 
fiercely are the Arabs resisting the 
Jews. 


A distinction should here be made 
between Jews in general and Zion- 
ist Jews. The Zionists seem numer- 
ous because they make themselves 
heard. The fact, however, is that 
thousands of Jews are opposed to 
the Zionists. The American Council 
for Judaism was organized specifi- 
cally to combat the logic of Zionism. 
Rabbi Berger wrote The Jewish Di- 
lemma as an attack on a Jewish 
political state. Rabbi Lazaron, fear- 
ing the consequences that attend 
Zionism, is active as an orator 
against it. In January and Febru- 
ary, his theme was that the action 
of the United Nations, affecting Pal- 
estine, represented “deterioration, 
not progress.” He said that the re- 
sults of this action would be suf- 
fered, not by Zionists alone but by 
all Jewry. 

The Jews of the old Palestine 
families are decidedly opposed to 
the Zionists. And even the Zionists 
are opposed to one another. In Oc- 
tober and November of 1947, the 
more moderate group, the Haganah, 
in its effort to curb the radical Irgun 
Zvai Leumi, clashed with them in 
what they called a “fratricidal war,” 
resulting in gunfire and death. The 
Irgun proclaimed over a Jerusalem 
radio on November 3d, “We will 
meet these provocations with steel.” 

Throughout the entire controver- 
sy leading to the partition of Pales- 
tine by the United Nations, the stand 
of Russia has been puzzling and 
ominous. Although she did not 
. campaign for the Jewish state, as 
did America, she voted for it. 
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Through her delegate Semen K. 
Tsarapkin, she has insisted on an 
interim period between the with- 
drawal of British troops and the es- 
tablishment of the two new nations. 
During this period, Tsarapkin pro- 
posed, Palestine should be under the 
supervision of the Security Council 
(the United States, Russia, Britain, 
France, China, Syria, Australia, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Colombia, and Po- 
land). In these proposals of Russia, 
many skillful observers scent ul- 
terior motives. In the first place, if 
the Security Council should take 
charge of the partition, Russia will 
be in control, for already she has 
exercised twenty-two vetoes on this 
Council. Furthermore, she will be 
dealing with associates that are in- 
different to the partition. Britain, 
China, and Colombia abstained from 
voting for the new Jewish state. 
France, always strong among the 
Arabs, was uncertain. Syria, recent- 
ly a French mandate, voted no. And 
Poland is completely under Russian 
dominance. Under these circum- 
stances, Russia could easily take the 
control away from America, while 
America kept the responsibility. 

Another motive may lie in the 
very fact of partition. If America, 
through the U.N., can split up a 
territory so that foreigners, to whom 
she feels sympathetic, may emi- 
grate to that territory and make 
homes there, why cannot Russia do 
the same? If Russia should encour- 
age a migration of Rumanians— 
perhaps Rumanian Jews of Com- 
munist leanings — to northern 
Greece, for the sake of splitting 
Greece and establishing a new na- 
tion there, could America protest 
in view of what she herself has 
done in Palestine? 

There is apparently still more be- 
hind the Russian stand. Moscow has 
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many agents in the Jewish Stern 
Gang in Palestine, reported to be 
largely Communistic. She is also 
supporting the emigration, from the 
countries that she controls in East- 
ern Europe, of thousands of Jews 
who are Communists or Communist 
sympathizers. It is said that she has 
distributed arms among them pre- 
paratory to their move to Palestine. 
They are to form the nucleus of a 
Communist movement in the new 
state. 

Russia foresees, moreover, that an 
army will have to be sent to Pales- 
tine to protect the new Jewish com- 
monwealth from the enmity of the 
surrounding Arab state. As one of 
the Big Five in the United Nations, 
she naturally expects to make up 
a part of this army. She will there- 
by accomplish what she has been 
attempting since the war—the 


movement of her troops into Asia 
Minor near the oil fields there, which 
will be vital in the event of another 


war. 

It need not be explained that the 
Arabs are resisting the whole move- 
ment. Fearful over the possible 
loss of Palestine, they organized the 
Pan-Arab League in 1943, uniting 
Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Trans- 
Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, and Iraq. 
Although for more than a thousand 
years they have practiced tolerance 
toward both Jews and Christians 
and have a record far better than 
most European countries, they have 
now declared a Holy War and are 
concentrating troops against the 
Zionists. They warn that 70,000,000 
Arabs will rise for the fight and that 
all Islam is behind them. The war 
has already started, and more than 
a thousand Arabs and Jews have so 
far died in the struggle. 

The Zionists—less than a million 
strong—are pleading for financial 
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and military support. At a confer- 
ence in Atlantic City in December, 
they decided on a budget of almost 
$400,000,000, most of which will go 
to Palestine for an army and virtu- 
ally all of which will be raised in 
America. Moshe Shertok, who will 
probably be second in rank in the 
new Zionist state next to Chaim 
Weizmann, is seeking to end the 
American embargo against the ship- 
ment of arms abroad and plans to 
purchase large supplies in this coun- 
try. Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Zionist leader, an- 
nounced to a news conference at Tel 
Aviv, Palestine, on January 16th: 
“An international police force for 
Palestine and arms for Jews de- 
pends on the attitude of the United 
States government in the Security 
Council. ... . Therefore American 
Jews are working in all shades of 
American public opinion, including 
the State Department and the White 
House, to influence the United 
States.” Ten days later, Harold 
Stassen, candidate for the presiden- 
cy of the United States, said that the 
United Nations should send military 
forces to Palestine, and that Amer- 
ica should take the lead. “The 
United States,” he added, “‘must not 
evade the issue.” This is but one of 
many such statements made by 
American supporters of Zionism. 

The words are leading to action. 
Secretary General Trygve Lie of the 
United Nations, declaring that the 
Security Council “will have to act,” 
reported that he had two million dol- 
lars available for military support 
of the partition committee. The 
American State Department an- 
nounced that it might send marines 
to guard the consulate at Jerusalem, 
and the Arab office in London an- 
swered that “the arrival of Amer- 
ican personnel in Palestine, no mat- 
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ter in what guise or how few, will 
not intimidate the Arabs. On the 
contrary, they will see in it a reck- 
less, provocative challenge to which 
they will react with increased anger 
and determination.” Nevertheless, 
London reported that the United 
States has asked England’s permis- 
sion to dispatch United States ma- 
rines to Palestine at once, and a 
contingent of marines left North 
Carolina for the Mediterranean area 
soon afterward. Although General 
Clifton B. Cates of the Marines said, 
at a rally in Philadelphia, that this 
move was only “routine,” it has 
aroused the suspicion of Arab lead- 
ers as to America’s real intentions. 
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In brief, it has been America— 
and America almost exclusively— 
which has fostered Zionist agita- 
tion. It was America that pushed 
the partition resolution through the 
United Nations. It was America 
that supervised the details of parti- 
tion and gave the Zionists the better 
share of the deal. And it is Amer- 
ica who will have to send American 
boys to fight in Palestine for a 
foreign state, artificially created, 
against people who have never done 
us harm. In view of our relations 
with Russia and the rumors of war, 
American politicians will have a 
heavy reckoning to make in the lat- 
ter day. 


WISDOM OF THE LAMB 


By CoNRAD PENDLETON 


IFE, dust my drunken tongue 
With arid grapes of thirst 

And tease my greedy teeth 
With hunger’s brittle bone, 
Then turn me from my well 
And from my banquet hall 
So I must find my drink 
In tears I come to shed, 
Must gather up the crumbs 
Cast from my feast today 
To keep my flesh alive. 
Then may I learn a worth 
By what I do without 
And give my beggared soul 
The humble drink and food 
That’s wisdom of denial; 
So, after, when I drink 
And eat for body’s need, 
I'll know by what I know 
There’s crystal blood He bled 
In every grape I drink 
And Heaven’s holy grace 
In every loaf I break. 





IN DUBLIN’S FAIR CITY 


By WILLIAM JOHN TUCKER 


“Satyr is a sort of Glass, wherein Beholders do generally dis- 
cover everybody’s face but their Own; which is the chief Reason 
for that kind of Reception it meets in the World, and that is why 


few are offended with it.” 


NYONE who has read A Nest of 
Simple Folk, A Purse of Cop- 
pers, and An Irish Journey, will 
immediately see that Sean O’Faolain 
is more interested in Ireland than 
in anything else and loves every sod 
of it. Yet he is by no means blind 
to the faults of his fellow country- 
men. As one of Ireland’s ablest liv- 
ing writers he is entitled to be heard 
with respect in saying that when a 
man does anything worth while in 
Dublin “the rats come out of the 
sewers to attack him.” Perhaps 
Mr. O’Faolain puts the matter a bit 
over-strongly, but I think I under- 
stand what he means. While he is 
aware that there are splendid Irish- 
men in his country’s capital, he 
probably wants to say that there are 
more shoneens in Dublin than in 
any other part of Ireland—and he 
may not be far wrong at that. 

It must be distressing to the Dub- 
liner to be subjected to the rule of 
a Spanish-American from Limerick 
“where the River Shannon flows.” 
But he can console himself with the 
thought that the many years of 
mortification he has suffered under 
An Taoiseach will undoubtedly be 
subtracted from his period in Pur- 
gatory. Still, he ought to realize 
that things could be far worse, and 
he should go down on his knees and 


—Jonathan Swift. 


thank the Lord that Dev isn’t a 
Corkonian.* 

“The English language! The 
English language, the greatest in- 
strument of expression ever devised 
by the mind of mortal man! And 
the Dubliners are the best at it!” 
Why? Dubliners know the answer 
and are painfully conscious of it; 
but let no Corkonian even so much 
as whisper it. On this subject, alone 
of all subjects, he must preserve the 
most incommunicable of silences, 
not only of word and of laughter, 
but also of gesture whether of hand, 
shoulder, or eyebrow. Otherwise he 
will be utterly damned to all eter- 
nity. Even now, writing in the safe 
security of Arizona, behind the 
atomic bombs of Uncle Sam, several 
thousand miles from the City-by- 
the-Liffey, I am nervously diffident 
of even writing down the fearful 
secret. Wild horses wouldn’t drag 
it from me in plain word of mouth. 
It is quite dangerous enough to 
commit it to paper. But the truth of 
the matter is, and I record it with 
misgiving, reluctance, and a sense 
of imminent calamity, that the Dub- 
liner does not like Corkonians to 
say that Dublin has always suffered 
from too much—Sean Buidhe! 


1 Eprroriat Nore: As we go to press, the final 
result of the elections on February 4th have 
not yet been announced. 
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If Dubliners are unable to trans- 
late this exquisitely beautiful ex- 
pression into “the best English in 
the world,” I would suggest that 
they run down to Ballingeary where 
they will rediscover their native 
tongue and — incidentally — their 
country. Forty years ago I was un- 
der the impression that I could read, 
write, and speak the language of my 
remote ancestors tolerably well; 
but a visit to Ballingeary cured me 
of all that, as my good friend, Tom 
MacDonagh—God rest his soul!— 
told me it would. 

I have been reliably informed by 
a distinguished American of Irish 
descent, recently back from the old 
country, that the average Dublin- 
er’s attitude toward his native 
tongue is something like this: “Sure, 
learning Irish is a waste of time, 
since English will always be the 
language of our most important 
customer, England.” 

According to J. P. McEvoy, the 
official answer to that is: “English 
is the language of Denmark’s most 
important customer, too, but the 
Danes go right on talking Danish, 
and go right on selling butter to the 
English. Likewise, the French do 
all right in world commerce, and 
they don’t talk English.” 

The extraordinary thing is that 
there should be Dubliners at all 
with such an attitude. Is it neces- 
sary to remind you that Ireland was 
a nation before England had an al- 
phabet? Have you forgotten the 
words of your great national hero, 
Thomas Davis: “A nation should 
guard its language more than its 
territories or boundaries. . . . It is 
mingled inseparably with their his- 
tory and their soil, fitted beyond 
any other language to express their 
thoughts in the most natural and 
efficient way. .. . A people without 
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a language of its own is only half 
a nation.” For the love of the Lord, 
don’t tell me you’re losing the Faith. 
Must the ghost of Yeats come back 
to say to you: 


“What need you, being come to 

sense, 

But fumble in a greasy till 

And add the halfpence to the pence 

And prayer to shivering prayer, 
until 

You’ve dried the marrow from the 
bone; 

For men were born to pray and 
save: 

Romantic Ireland’s dead and gone, 

It’s with O’Leary in the grave.” 


It would be idle to say that this 
is the language of one who has 
never been anything but a profes- 
sor, like Padraic Pearse, Tom Mac- 
Donagh, and Joe Plunkett, “the 
music makers and the dreamers of 
dreams,” who made the supreme 
sacrifice to revivify the spirit of 
your nationality, and save you from 
your “best customer” philosophy of 
pounds, shillings, and pence. 

The sophisticated Dubliner who 
has lost his Faith is the most ap- 
palling spectacle on the face of the 
earth. It has been said that only 
hard-headed Irishmen and cosmo- 
politan Jews are as sophisticated as 
James Joyce, or could have written 
anything in such an idiom as 
Ulysses. To be sure, it would be 
grossly unfair to take such an effu- 
sion as an authentic picture of Dub- 
lin. Its author is merely giving us 
a lopsided view of his native city, 
stressing the baser aspects of its hu- 
manity—the lewd, the vulgar, and 
many other disagreeable matters, 
which may be found in any Euro- 
pean capital; but for the good and 
the pure, since he believes in nei- 
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ther, he can feel nothing but con- 
tempt. You may have the Dublin 
of James Joyce, but give me the 
Dublin of Matt Talbot, the saint who 
walked its streets unnoticed and 
unknown. 

“While he was still alive,” says 
Thomas F. Doyle, in the Marianist, 
“many came to Matt Talbot that he 
might pray for them. Today his cult 
has spread far beyond Ireland to 
countries where his life, written by 
Sir Joseph Glynn and published by 
the Catholic Truth Society of Ire- 
land, has been translated and sold 
by the tens of thousands. 

“Both the room where Matt Tal- 
bot lived and the spot in Granby 
Lane where he died are places of 
pilgrimage to Catholics from other 
lands who visit Ireland. One of the 
saint’s greatest admirers was the 
late Jean Cardinal Verdier of Paris, 
who went to Dublin for the Inter- 
national Eucharistic Congress in 
1932. One of his first acts was to 
visit Matt Talbot’s home. There, 
deeply moved, he knelt down and 
kissed the floor that once bore the 
weight of the holy man of Dublin. 
Now the Catholic workers of Ire- 
land and other lands await the day 
when the Church will call one of 
their number Blessed.” 

What else shall I say about your 
fair City-by-the-Liffey? Much, much 
else. Some of it you may not be 
willing to admit, but a good deal of 
it is undeniable. The stamp of the 
alien is upon much of your archi- 
tecture, but your street statuary has 
something to tell of a national past. 
In your libraries and museums and 
public places there is much that is 
truly metropolitan—much to show 
that you are in touch with the core 
of the nation’s intellectual life. 
Your main thoroughfare is unques- 
tionably one of the finest streets in 
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all Europe. Perhaps the most re- 
markable thing about it is that 
it is so very, very Irish all—or 
almost all—the way from The Lib- 
erator to The Chief. Of course, 
the exception always proves the 
rule and you are to be congratu- 
lated on replacing the Hero of Tra- 
falgar with a statue of Lady Hamil- 
ton. Berkeley might accuse me of 
seeing things, but Dr. Johnson 
would okay my optics. Apparently, 
you still play and sing “God Save 
the King” as you did, to my great 
delight, when I last had the pleas- 
ure of your West British company, 
and as I see you did in your last 
annual Sassenach shindig -— the 
Ballsbridge Horse Show. No won- 
der Dev smiled sourly as he stood 
in what used to be the “royal box” 
—God bless his _Irish-Spanish- 
American soul! You don’t have to 
tell me what happened to King 
Billy, since I was awakened out of 
a sound sleep by the explosion that 
almost shot the gallant gentleman 
out of his saddle. A few more 
bombs like that—but not atomic— 
might purify the atmosphere of 
your otherwise charming city. But 
it was gratifying to find the Harp 
instead of the Lion and the Unicorn 
on the walls of Dublin Castle. For 
once you got rid of your split think- 
ing. And, no doubt, your backstair 
hacks have disappeared long since 
and gone where all such people de- 
serve to go. 

Some of you are even critical 
of your Republic, calling it “De 
Valera’s fairyland Republic,” and 
“the shadow without the _ sub- 
stance.” But, as Dorothy Macardle 
says in Without Fanfares, “the 
opposite is the truth. We had the 
Republic of our will and vision 
from 1916 to 1923, but it strug- 
gled unsuccessfully for recognition 
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and a stable place in the interna- 
tional scheme. What we have to- 
day is substantial: a status and 
a Constitution: a freely-working 
democratic State.” 

The trouble with you is that you 
are not Irish. Your bodies may be 
Irish, but your spirit has ceased to 
be Irish. You sneer at your Repub- 
lican leaders as idealists and poets, 
but what do you know of idealism 
or poetry? To your practical, till- 
fumbling mind the one star by 
which men should steer is the star 
of success; but Ireland is the first- 
born of idealism, and there is more 
truth in poetry than in all your 
ledgers and bank accounts. You 
will not understand but the people 
of Ireland will understand what 
Padraic Pearse wrote when he put 
this beautifully pathetic lament in 
the mouth of his mother: 


“I do not grudge them, Lord, I do 


not grudge 

My two strong sons that I have 
seen go out 

To break their strength and die, 
they and a few, 

In bloody protest for a glorious 
thing; 

They shall be spoken of among 
their people, 

The generations shall remember 
them, 

And call them blessed— 

The little names that were familiar 
once 

Round my dead hearth. 

Lord, Thou art hard on mothers; 

We suffer in their coming and their 
going; 

And tho’ I grudge them not, I 
weary, weary 

Of the long sorrow—and yet I have 
my joy: 

My sons were faithful and they 
fought.” 
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You have always had trouble in 
distinguishing between politics and 
statesmanship. You understood 
John Dillon when he boasted that 
he had been forty years in politics, 
but you missed the point of Dev’s 
retort: “Forty years in politics ex- 
plains heaps of things.” And after 
forty years what did you get? You 
saw your leader, John Redmond, 
completely sold on the English ideal 
which thinks of England’s interests 
first and of Ireland’s afterward. 
You saw the Party accept a con- 
temptible little measure of local gov- 
ernment and then meekly acquiesce 
when it was snatched away from 
them. You saw Redmond first dis- 
rupt and then destroy the Irish 
Volunteers — the only defense of 
the Irish people against Carson’s 
Orange bullies who threatened to 
march and carry fire and sword 
from Belfast to the Cove of Cork. 
You saw the Curragh Mutiny engi- 
neered by your shoneen Ascendancy 
—Catholic and Protestant—which 
has always taken care to be well 
represented among the officers of 
the British Army. You saw women 
and children shot down in your own 
streets by English soldiers called 
out to prevent the gun running at 
Howth, while these very soldiers 
looked the other way and the police 
were conveniently absent as Carson 
was importing arms from Germany 
to his heart’s content. You saw the 
Redmondite Party basely agree to 
accept the principle of the dismem- 
berment of Ulster, and, above all, 
you heard the cheers that swept 
through St. Stephen’s Hall when the 
Irish prisoners of war were mur- 
dered in Dublin’s fair city. 

At long last, some of you got the 
brilliant idea that Redmond was 
“sold and betrayed” by the English 
politicians. Of course he was sold 
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and betrayed as Parnell was sold 
and betrayed—as Butt was sold and 
betrayed—as O’Connell was sold 
and betrayed — as every Irishman 
shall be sold and betrayed as long 
as the execrable connection lasts. 

If you should tell me that the 
English politicians have had a 
change of heart in recent years and 
are now willing to do justice to Ire- 
land, allow me to call your atten- 
tion to the following: 


“Whitehall, S. W. 
May 29th, 1916. 
“My dear Carson, 

“I enclose Greer’s draft proposi- 
tion. 

“We must make it clear that at 
the end of the provisional period 
Ulster does not, whether she wills it 
or not, merge in the rest of Ireland. 

“Ever sincerely, 
“(Signed) D. Lloyd George. 
“Will you show this to Craig.” 


Here we are in the middle of the 
twentieth century with the British 
Government still trying to throw 
dust in the eyes of the world by de- 
claring that you would not be fair 
to your Protestant fellow country- 
men if Partition were abolished—a 
statement contrary to notorious 
fact, truth, and experience, since 
the vast majority of your leaders, 
elected by the people, have been 
non-Catholic. You ought to know 
Irish history well enough to remem- 
ber that whenever England meditat- 
ed any great iniquity against Ire- 
land she always started her cam- 
paign by slandering the Irish. The 
Normans began it away back in the 
days of Henry II, when they wanted 
an excuse for the invasion. The 
Saxons did it in Elizabeth’s time 
when they tried to exterminate a 
nation. The English did it in Crom- 
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well’s time when in their hunger for 
land they consigned your ancestors 
to hell or to Connaught. They did 
it in ’98 and in °47, when they 
wished to hide their guilt from a 
horrified world. And today—even 
today—they are doing in the same 
old way, the same old dirty work. 

Here is the familiar voice of the 
class that has always ruled Eng- 
land, and will always rule England 
as long as her empire lasts. It is 
the same manifesto of the Cecil 
clan: “Recent history has again con- 
vinced us,” says Salisbury, “how- 
ever considerate we must be to Irish 
wishes and sentiments, that Ireland 
cannot be governed except with a 
firm hand.” With a firm hand, in- 
deed! How did that other Cecil, 
“Bloody” Balfour, get his title? 
Must I remind you of the evictions, 
of the crowded jails, of the mock 
trials, of the orders to the police 
“not to hesitate to shoot,” of the 
Mitchelstown massacre, of the break 
of day, the wall and the firing 
squad? 

It is notorious that one of your 
greatest leaders got little help or 
sympathy from you at a time when 
the very existence of your Faith was 
at stake. Your motto was to let 
sleeping dogs lie; and your fear was 
that by agitation and clamor things 
might be made worse rather than — 
better for the timid Catholics who in 
Dublin had been thriving and pros- 
perous under existing conditions. 
You were apprehensive that noth- 
ing but harm could come out of a 
Catholic engaging in controversy, 
whatever the controversy’s result, 
grateful not to be physically perse- 
cuted, convinced that any provoca- 
tive conduct would be a barrier to 
further emancipation. O’Connell 
had a full understanding of the im- 
portance of avoiding provocation. 
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Yet he saw, too, that victories could 
not be won by timidity and that, 
when there was a bluff to be called, 
it was well to call it. The carrying 
of the agitation over your heads, and 
getting it into the hands and minds 
of the farmers and country priests 
was O’Connell’s idea; and on these 
lines he finally won. 

It is an odd fact, and one likely to 
provoke cynical reflections, that 
among the most strenuous oppo- 
nents of the Liberator’s efforts to 
emancipate his co-religionists was 
a young Oxford don, who wrote: “I 
have always had an unspeakable 
aversion from the policy of Mr. 
O’Connell. . . . We have achieved a 
glorious victory; it is the first pub- 
lic event I have been concerned in, 
and I thank God from my heart, both 
for my cause and its success.” His 
name was John Henry Newman. 

You are scarcely to be criticized 
for surrendering to that union of 
grace and charm, intellectual attain- 
ments and austere unworldliness, 
which constituted at once the mys- 
tery and the fascination of New- 
man’s personality. Nor are you al- 
together to be blamed for being daz- 
zled by his supreme gifts of apol- 
ogetic and mastery of theory; but 
you certainly should have seen more 
clearly that his University Lectures 
were an addition to English prose 
rather than to Irish culture. It 
wasn’t you and your “best English 
in the world” that resented New- 
man’s importation of Oxford ideas 
to Stephen’s Green. No, indeed. It 
was the “mere” Irish farmer and his 
sons, who, of course, weren’t “gen- 
tlemen” at all according to New- 
man’s definition of that much 
abused term—an accusation that 
often comes from persons fond of 
posing, in other circumstances, as 
friends of democracy, and is a good 
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index of their real feelings. And it 
was those two genuine Irishmen— 
the Lion of Tuam and the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Armagh. They would 
have the whole atmosphere Irish, so 
that Irish students, trained by Irish 
instructors, might go forth to es- 
tablish the highest capabilities of 
the Irish character. 

There were not a few among you 
who sadly misunderstood this un- 
fortunate affair by thinking that 
Cardinal Cullen was _ personally 
prejudiced against Newman. You 
seemed incapable of grasping the 
idea that, even as a matter of eccle- 
siastical etiquette, a Prince of the 
Church could hardly be expected to 
tolerate interference on such a vital 
question as Irish university educa- 
tion from an English convert who 
had only recently been ordained to 
the priesthood. Besides, subsequent 
events proved you to be quite mis- 
taken. When Newman got into seri- 
ous trouble over the controversy on 
Infallibility, the Ultramontanes un- 
der Manning and Ward had created 
such doubts at Rome concerning 
Newman’s writings that the Pope 
asked Cardinal Cullen for his pri- 
vate opinion, and the Primate of 
All Ireland immediately cleared 
Newman’s name so thoroughly that 
Newman was invited to be one of the 
official theologians at the Council. 

You are proud of Trinity and just- 
ly so; but you know very well that 
there is one insuperable objection 
to Trinity from the viewpoint of the 
vast majority of the Irish people 
—it is exclusive, not national. 
Founded by the last of the Tudors in 
1591, it has always been considered 
by its rulers to be the Divinity 
School of the Protestant Church, not 
the University of the nation. Its 
very existence, therefore, is an 
anomaly in one of the most Catholic 
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countries in the world. Catholics 
willingly admit its great merits as a 
place of education, but this makes 
them the more lament that they 
cannot go there, except as into an 
atmosphere of proselytism, or under 
a sense of inferiority, which forces 
them to stand aloof. For two hun- 
dred years no Catholic was permit- 
ted to enter Trinity. It was founded 
for the express purpose of robbing 
Ireland of her Faith; and if the 
Faith had perished in the Emerald 
Isle so would the Irish spirit. “We 
would all have been neither Irish 
nor English, if Ireland had not kept 
the Faith,” says Bishop Lyons of 
Kilmore. 

Your Abbey Theater is famous all 
over the world. For the past fifty 
years you have produced the great- 
est drama in Europe, yet you are 
absurdly critical of your play- 
wrights. Yeats had to tell you so in 
no uncertain terms: “I thought you 
had got tired of this. It commenced 
fifteen years ago. You have dis- 
graced yourselves again. Is this to 
be an ever-recurring celebration of 
the arrival of Irish genius? Once 
more you have rocked the cradle of 
genius. The news of this will go 
from country to country. This is 
apotheosis.” No wonder a New 
York critic commented, “Dear, dear, 
but Dubliners are quare. They con- 
sistently produce genius and as con- 
sistently rotten-egg it.” 

In your excitement and resent- 
ment you are far too quick to judge 
your playwrights according to the 
political feeling of the moment 
rather than in accordance with their 
real artistic merits. You forget to 
evaluate such genuine dramatic gifts 
as the literary sureness of touch in 
the use of words or the handling of 
a situation, ingenious entangle- 
ments of circumstances, dexterity 
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of dialogue, neatness of artifice, 
dovetailing of misconception and 
cross-purpose, all of which have the 
perfection of an effortless feat in 
skillful juggling, a combination of 
touch and sense of balance that can 
scarcely be surpassed in the history 
of the world’s literature. 

And now, my very good friends 
of Stephen’s Green, Merrion Square, 
North and South Circular Road, 
Clonskea and Rathmines, if you tell 
me that “a friendly eye could never 
see such faults,” I reply that “a 
flatterer’s would not, though they 
do appear as huge as high Olym- 
pus.” And so I laugh that I may not 
weep. But should the influence of 
the dull, creeping Saxon and lack 
of proximity to the Blarney Stone 
prevent you from taking these home 
truths from abroad in the way they 
are meant to be taken, permit me to 
point out that, like Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac, “I say these things lightly my- 
self about myself, but I allow none 
else to utter them.” 

Since God made the country and 
man made the town, it may not be 
out of place, even in a Corkonian, 
to pay tribute to the beauty sur- 
rounding your fair city. 


“Oh, Bay of Dublin, how my heart 
you’re troublin’, 
Your beauty haunts me like a 
fever dream... . 
Sweet Wicklow mountains, 
soft sunlight sleepin’ 
On your green uplands is a pic- 
ture rare; 
You crowd around me, like young 
maidens peepin’ 
And puzzlin’ me to say which is 
most fair, 
As tho’ you longed to see your own 
sweet faces 
Reflected in that smooth and sil- 
ver sea. 


the 
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My fondest blessin’ on those lovely 
places, 
Tho’ no one cares how dear they 
are to me.” 


If I were asked to name the most 
attractive thing about Dublin, I 
should say without hesitation: The 
Poor—God Almighty’s Poor, whom 
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I learned to know and love in my 
student days as a member of the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society. Give me 
Matt Talbot and his sanctity, the 
street arabs and their whistling, and 
Mollie Malone with her cockles and 
mussels, alive, alive, oh! This is the 
real Dublin. Long may she live! 
God love her and keep her! 


TWISTING ROAD 


By Liam P. CLANCY 


HE road with the twist in it 
Winds over the hills, 
And clambers the mountains 
To nowhere at all; 
And it tugs at my feet 
Till they’re trapesing by rills, 
Thro’ bracken and bogland 


From Glown to Glengall. 


Is it lonesome I’d be 

When the wind croons its caoine ' 
Thro’ the reeds at the lake 

On the road to Blacksod, 

And a cascade of song 

Falling over the Bean, 

Where the lark all the day 
Climbs the stairways of God? 


Sure it’s like I’d be sad, 
And my mind getting rest 
From the bustle and din 
And the screech of the town! 
And belike I should sigh, 
And I finding life’s zest 
On the road with the twist in it 
Running uphill and down! 

1 Caoine: (Pron: Keen): Lament. 
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By C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 


S one grows older, possibly the 
main interest that survives is 
interest in persons, and, if I dare 
so put it, the Holy Spirit living in 
them and acting by means of them. 
The present writer once cherished 

a grandiose ambition. He meant to 
trace the history of a Greek family 
from about 1500 B.c. to about 55 a.p. 
This would have occupied Volume 
I. Volume II. would have contained 
the history of a Jewish family from 
about 2000 B.c. to 55 a.p. At that 
point, the Greek representative 
young man would have met the Jew- 
ish representative girl at Ephesus 
and they would have married. In- 
cidentally, they would have gone, 


out of curiosity, to listen to St. Paul 
lecturing. The girl, though frivo- 


lous, was shocked: the youth, 
though serious, thought it awful 
nonsense. Still, their grandchildren 
became Christians, within the Ro- 
man Empire. One descendant was 
to go to the Rhine with the legions, 
settle there, become, ultimately, a 
Saxon, then an Englishman. An- 
other descendant settled in Gaul and 
became French. This would have 
occupied at least two more vol- 
umes. At the French Revolution, 
the French family was to emi- 
grate to England, and finally, the 
French representative girl, Marie 
de la Medonniére, would have mar- 
ried the English youth, whose fam- 
ily name was Medd (the original 
Greek’s name was Med6én), and have 
produced a son into whom Greek, 
Hebrew, Latin, Teutonic, Gallic (to 
say nothing of Egyptian and pos- 


sibly Russian) psychology would 
have streamed. Yet he was to have 
been a perfectly average young man. 
I fear that America, north or south, 
had not entered into my perspec- 
tive! 

In an unleisured life, so fantastic 
a vision was bound to fade: but I 
had increasingly wished to trace 
the ways in which Christian sanc- 
tity had, from earliest times, dis- 
played itself. Grace is always the 
same: but it adapts itself to nature, 
and even Christianized “nature” has 
had to live and move and have its 
being within various cultures and 
breathe different atmospheres. If 
you stand upon a cliff and look at 
the sea, no doubt what meets your 
eye is always water: but from high 
enough up you can detect currents: 
you can see where submerged shoals 
lie: you can note where the placid 
tide is set swirling and surfing be- 
cause of some jutting rock. Monas- 
ticism is, in a sense, one: but how 
fascinating to see what happened to 
it in Egypt (St. Anthony), Asia 
Minor (St. Basil), and Gaul (St. Mar- 
tin)! How enchanting to study the 
mystics, especially in relation to the 
cult of the Sacred Heart, from St. 
Gertrude, to SS. John Eudes and 
Margaret Mary, to Maria Droste zu 
Vischering (1863-1921) who became 
Mother Mary of the Divine Heart. 
As I was reading her life, I remem- 
ber exclaiming to myself: “But this 
is St. Gertrude come to life again!” 
And behold, some chapters further 
on, I found that our Lord had said 
to her: “You are my Gertrude!” It 
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was the same spirit, yet the cen- 
turies had enriched it. 

Some time ago, a good and cul- 
tured lady said to me: “I take no in- 
terest in the saints.” “But,” I said, 
“if you don’t, how can you—putting 
it at the lowest—understand half 
history?” Europe, probably, is now 
being unmade: but once upon a 
time it was made, and how can we 
appreciate that, if we know nothing 
of St. Leo and St. Gregory? Of St. 
Benedict and indeed St. Bernard? 
We profess to admire Dante; but 
how understand one line of him, if 
we know nothing of St. Francis and 
St. Bonaventure and St. Thomas 
Aquinas? St. Teresa and St. John 
of the Cross must be read quite as 
carefully as Don Quixote, and stud- 
ied more deeply than any king or 
general, if we are to realize the noble 
spirit of Spain at any period of 
Spanish history: schools are given 
quite a false view of Renaissance 
Italy or France if the perfect con- 
stellation of saints surrounding, 
say, St. Philip Neri or St. Vincent 
de Paul and Mme. Acarie (surely 
one of the most amazing women who 
ever lived!) be disregarded, or of 
more modern France if the Curé 
d’Ars be forgotten. America has 
every chance of guessing what a 
different Italy from that of the poli- 
ticians now exists, because of that 
lovely little immigrant, Mother Ca- 
brini—for after all, Italy is full of 
heroic women who, like her, do not 
“expect that God will ask only what 
is possible”! It is quite unfair to 
praise (as of course we do) the Red 
Cross and its founder Henri Dunant, 
if we do not mention St. Camillus de 
Lellis: or, when talking of “youth 
movements” to leave unmentioned 
Don Bosco or indeed those JOC 
(yes! and JEC, JCM, JAC!) organi- 
zations of which non-Catholics, I 
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suppose, know nothing, vast as is 
their contemporary social influence. 

It is much if we recognize the 
sheer historical importance of the 
saints; how it is they who, as Fran- 
cis Thompson said, have left a 
“dent” upon society. But that is 
only a beginning, though it is odd 
to perceive that, for example, St. Hil- 
degarde was more influential than 
Barbarossa. But we can get much 
deeper into their personality than 
that. It is, perhaps, because modern 
society (in which Catholics too live) 
has become so unaccustomed to the 
very notion of sanctity, let alone to 
the presence of probable saints, that 
our prayer-world is so depopulated! 
On the whole, do we pray to many 
more saints than St. Anthony, St. 
Thérése of Lisieux, and St. Joseph? 
Nuns, it is true, make a point of in- 
voking their foundresses! But I 
wish we heard more often the clash- 
ing of St. Peter’s mighty keys—im- 
menso pondere claves, wrote Pope 
Leo, who had to carry them—and 
caught the flash of St. Paul’s great 
sword; to say nothing of tremen- 
dous devotions that have dis- 
appeared, like that to St. Martin or 
St. Thomas 4 Becket! Possibly we 
think of saints either as people from 
whom we ask things, or, vaguely, as 
people liable to have ecstasies and 
to do savage penances. This quite 
removes them from our familiar life, 
and takes all character out of their 
faces. “The Common of Saints”! 
“Pious, prudent, he led a sober life,” 
says the hymn. This sounds rather 
colorless! But the Church does not 
at all want us to fillet the saints like 
that. 

When one is carefully inquiring 
into what the “heroic” grade of 
Christian virtues consists, unless 
one wants to float about vaguely in 
the air at one’s own devices, one 
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must come down from: the region of 
uniform and immutable ideas and 
place oneself among real. men and 
watch them acting in humam ways, 
according to the condition ana time 
of life proper to each, not in divorce 
from the special adjuncts of times, 
places and personal ties in which i¢ 
is men’s lot to live and act. They 
therefore desert reality who, having 
fashioned for themselves some 
vague abstract idea of the heroic, 
think that this can and ought to 
apply to all the servants of God 
equally. Were this true, one ought 
first to abolish all the differences 
that exist in men, set in them by 
nature or by God the Origin and Ar- 
tificer of nature. These differences 
are so far from being rendered bar- 
ren, dead or annihilated by grace, 
that grace actually fosters, enlivens 
and develops them (so that, as St. 
Thomas says, “virtues make us per- 
fect for the following out of our 
natural inclinations in the proper 
way”). Clearly, then, the very foun- 
dation laid by nature is filched away, 
the very beauty of the Church is de- 
faced, if a man succeeds in imagin- 
ing that all the saints should be con- 
structed or portrayed according to 
one identical formula. 


This certainly makes it clear that 
we are not to wash out what is “per- 
sonal” in a saint—even his oddities. 
I take, maybe, a half-childish delight 
in those oddities! I am delighted to 
know that when St. John of the 
Cross (of all penitential, ecstatic 
Saints) was very ill and they asked 
him what he’d like (expecting who 
knows what sublime response) he 
answered: “Some asparagus”! That 
St. Francis of Assisi, dying, asked 
for some of the almond cake that 
“Brother” Jacopa used to provide; 
and St. Camillus de Lellis, whom 
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virtually all food made sick, said he 
would relish some Bologna sausage, 
and indeed a priest brought some all 
the way from that city. It amuses 
me to know that St. Augustine in- 
sisted on silver for his table: that 
St. Philip Neri could drink only out 
of his own chalice (and, unless I 
err) his own tumbler; and am en- 
chanted to learn that he observed 
he was getting crotchety about put- 
ting his vestments, in the sacristy, 
absoletely four-square; that he mor- 
tified h.imself in this; and that only 
when lke perceived he was quite 
“detached” from the way in which 
his vestments lay would he allow 
himself to ‘follow his bent, and put 
them out with perfect accuracy. 
But these '\ oddities, as I called 
them, are still relatively superficial. 
Looking deeper, we may be quite 
surprised to see how long it took the 
saints to get full mastery over their 
defects. It is piathetic to see how 
long the future, “Saint” Camillus 
took to conquer hhis real mania for 
gambling, and even longer, his vio- 
lent temper. St. Ignatius and St. 
Francis Regis, toc, could blaze up 
into more or less holy rages: St. Ig- 
natius could make the windows rat- 
tle when he shouted. And St. Fran- 
cis Borgia could get quite desperate 
when genuinely pious and certainly 
more prudent men iiisisted that he 
must go more “soberly” with his 
mortifications and his prayers. Ob- 
serve—he was not yef: “detached” 
from his plans for being holy! But 
one must abdicate self-will perhaps 
most of all in one’s “asceticism”! 
The Bl. Bernard of Corileone had 
brought to perfection the art of im- 
paling his rivals on his rapier; in 
fact, after spiking a policéman, he 
took refuge in a church and was 
able to get out only when! he an- 
nounced that he meant to be\ a Cap- 
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uchin. He did in fact become a 
lay brother; and, while startlingly 
kind to animals, used to terrify de- 
linquents by thumping on the table 
with his fist, and even make them 
come to the friars’ cemetery and 
look at decaying corpses. All this 
means what is so obvious and yet 
for a whole long period of hagi- 
ography was almost disregarded— 
that men very seldom became saints 
all at once. This was clear enough 
in the case of St. Hyacinth Mariscot- 
tis, who became a nun when her 
younger sister got married first— 
without the slightest intention of 
fulfilling that vocation: in fact, she 
built herself a sort of boudoir in the 
convent garden and despite vows 
made during illness that she would 
“reform,” did nothing of the sort 
till she was thoroughly frightened. 

But this puts us on a very impor- 
tant track. Just as we ought not to 
be shocked because a very good man, 
even a saint-to-be, sometimes does 
wrong, so neither ought we forth- 
with to assume that a man, ultimate- 
ly canonized, had some sublime in- 
tention in whatever he did. Mr. C. V. 
Trent, in his Mind of the Saints, has 
a whole chapter entitled “Motive.” 
My point would be, that we see peo- 
ple do something; we assume that 
they do it freely; we assume, there- 
fore, that they had a purpose, and a 
motive, for doing it. But the dis- 
cernment of a man’s motive is a 
most difficult affair and it may be a 
grave impertinence and even injus- 
tice on the part of an onlooker if he 
assigns one. 

Mr. Trent quotes a somewhat sar- 
castic page from Newman about the 
hagiographers and their assignment 
of motives. Few have suffered worse 
than St. Aloysius Gonzaga in this 
way. One example: We were given 
to understand that he would not al- 
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low, such was his modesty, a ser- 
vant to take his stockings off. Yet 
it is quite evident that having left 
his father’s court, he was deter- 
mined to be done with valets. (And 
as a matter of fact, his fingers were 
so cold that his companion had to 
help him to unroll the stiff cloth that 
now replaced the customary silk.) 
Moreover, Aloysius, who was quite 
prepared to share a bed with a lay 
brother in an inn, had assuredly 
been heavily inoculated against all 
prudery among the dreadful ob- 
scenities of the Mantuan palaces, 
and afterward never hesitated to 
confront the blasphemies and filth 
of the plague-hospitals where he 
served. We are not therefore for- 
bidden to look for motives; but here 
again we have to remember that the 
saints grew, and maybe they died 
when they did, precisely because 
God saw that their providential 
growth was accomplished then, and 
not before. To recall what we said 
above: we hear a lot about Aloysi- 
us’s boyhood penances: yet when at 
long last he found himself in his 
novitiate, he became very depressed. 
He had to lead, under obedience, a 
less exteriorly penitential life than 
he had at home. He had, so far, been 
his own master in the matter of 
penances too! He had, to some de- 
gree, clung to them. Now he must 
go deeper in detachment from his 
own holy choices. 

And, to become wiser as to meth- 
od as well as motive. He had re- 
solved to spend a whole hour in 
prayer without distractions. Once, 
after five hours of strain, he consid- 
ered himself to have succeeded. Due 
to this sort of thing, were his con- 
stant severe headaches, and his ex- 
treme difficulty in preventing his 
mind fixing itself on an idea—for I 
do not think that we need regard 
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his difficulty in, so to say, de-con- 
centrating himself as a purely div- 
ine “obsession,” any more than St. 
John of the Cross thought his ec- 
stasies were—those “dislocations of 
the bones” of the soul, as he called 
them; he used to whack his knuck- 
les against the wall until they bled, 
to prevent such “seizures” laying 
hold of him. To spend an undis- 
tracted hour was the breaking of a 
record—as when St. Ignatius at 
first tried to rival the penances he 
read of, or when the Desert Fathers, 
if they noticed some remarkable 
feat of austerity, tried to copy it and 
go one better. It is, in fact, not un- 
wise to prevent any possible patting 
of one’s back by deliberately inter- 
fering with the possibility of preen- 
ing oneself on a “record”—by re- 
solving, for example, never to go to 
the cinema in Lent, and then, going 
perhaps once: no record, quotable 
to self or to others! 

Presumably the greater the holi- 
ness, the more invisible it is, though 
its presence may betray itself in 
various ways. But our clumsy vision 
always tends to fasten on the ex- 
terior. I am ready to wager that 
nearly everyone who knows any- 
thing about St. Benedict Joseph 
Labre will know, and mention, that 
he was covered with lice. And at 
once they are revolted and do not 
see how that is so much as compat- 
ible with holiness. I fear that in 
any case they do not very well im- 
agine a good many ingredients of 
medieval and even late-Renaissance 
life! Or even, when we talk of the 
grandeurs of imperial Rome, we 
may forget that the richer the pur- 
ple dye, the nastier it smelled, that 
the hundreds of lamps that burned 
during feasts had nothing to keep 
the flame steady and all of them 
smoked, so that not only the walls 
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had to be washed down daily, but a 
fine film of soot was all the while 
settling on white shoulders and the 
roses. As for Versailles, it was bit- 
terly cold; yet ladies had to sit play- 
ing cards till the King had patrolled 
the galleries thrice-—and Louis at 
least wore his enormous wig which 
is more than the ladies could. And 
as for the sanitary arrangements or 
lack of them! Well, when they 
asked St. Aloysius why he so shirked 
feminine society, he answered (and 
who can assert that it was a mere 
excuse?) that he couldn’t stand their 
scent—he used a harsher word. And 
indeed, they had to soak themselves 
in perfume: they soaked even their 
mules with scent. It is said that 
papers, preserved since then, still 
carry faint traces of their fra- 
grance! 

The Saint’s career was enigmatic 
enough, and has been studied, for 
example, by Father R. H. J. Steuart 
in his Diversity in Holiness. But 
even he, I think, hardly emphasizes 
enough Benedict Joseph’s extreme 
preoccupation with hell and the 
“small number of the elect.” I 
would (with all due hesitation) sug- 
gest that he was saved from deep 
pessimism and indeed melancholia 
and even worse than Jansenism by 
his extraordinary devotion to the 
Holy Eucharist. If one omits that 
element, one hardly knows what to 
make of his life—his long silences; 
his queer “prayer against light- 
ning”; the extreme difficulty of find- 
ing out if he ever went to the Sacra- 
ments—at any rate to Holy Com- 
munion, for he certainly had a “‘con- 
fessor,” though I cannot find out 
that this priest ever made any exact 
statement on the subject. He would 
have been judged, by modern un- 
believing psychologists, to be “de- 
fective”: we read that so long ago 
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as the time of St. Edmund of Can- 
terbury (d. 1240), owing to his rig- 
orous abstinence, “some of his 
friends thought that he would incur 
wandering of the brain.” As a mat- 
ter of fact, St. Edmund was, and 
looked, extremely well, and was a 
brilliant teacher, a competent ad- 
ministrator, and, despite that ab- 
stinence, very well-balanced in all 
exterior ways such as costume. I 
trust I shall not be misunderstood 
if I register my conviction that there 
is nothing at all against sanctity be- 
ing able to co-exist with psychologi- 
cal disabilities—the topic used to be 
studied with perfect reverence and 
great scientific accuracy in, for ex- 
ample the Etudes Carmélitaines. I 
can even say that I believe myself to 
have encountered true holiness in 
very slow-witted persons — more 
often, maybe, than among the bril- 
liant. It is at least remarkable that 


Benedict Joseph Labre had hardly 
been dead an hour when all Rome 
knew of him and flocked to see him 
—deserting even a church where the 
Blessed Sacrament was exposed, ful- 
filling thus an otherwise utterly ob- 
scure prophecy made by the Saint 


about himself. And the Chancel- 
leries of Europe were in a flutter— 
this cult of a beggar-man must be 
an anti-monarchist Jesuit plot—! 
It will be seen that far from our 
first paragraphs having led us to re- 
main on the exterior, and though we 
think that the study of the very 
faces of the saints—by the help of 
authentic portraits, death-masks, 
and, in modern times, of photo- 
graphs—is of the highest value, we 
have wished courageously to work 
inwards and not to hesitate to probe 
so far as possible into their human 
psychology. We regret few so sin- 
cerely as the late Father E. Burrows, 
whose almost too sensitive mind en- 


abled him to follow so subtly 
the mental processes of scriptural 
writers, not least St. Luke or again 
Isaias. (Cf. e.g., The Gospel of the 
Infancy and the Servant of Yahweh; 
1940). But then, at the inmost of 
God’s Ark we encounter that Super- 
natural which the infallible decision 
of the Church assures us has tri- 
umphed there. Man was created for 
the Supernatural (Cf. that magistral 
work: Surnaturel, by H. de Lubac; 
Paris: Aubier, 1946); so, in the 
saints, human nature has reached 
its proper term. So long as we re- 
member this, we need have no fear 
of examining it as minutely as our 
own poor wits allow. Every “natur- 
al” element that we observe will be 
transfused by, perfected by, God’s 
grace. 

Whereupon, since, please God, 
there is grace also in us, we are co- 
corporate with the saints and can 
freely consort with them. What the 
lady who said that she took no in- 
terest in the saints meant, doubtless, 
was that she wished to consort with 
God alone. “But how strange,” said 
I, “that you will speak to your 
Father, provided that none of your 
brothers and sisters are present! 
Are you not rather alarmed at tell- 
ing God that you ‘take no interest 
in’ those whom He loves so much?” 
“But how,” she said, “can I tell that 
they know anything about me?” 
“Because,” I said, “St. Paul (Hebr. 
xi.) having made a great list of the 
holy men of Israel who had suffered 
for their faith, proceeds: ‘Very well! 
that is why we too, being enveloped 
in so vast a cloud of witnesses’—let 
us too be not unworthy of them, 
but run invincibly our race! He pic- 
tures that arena, in which we run, 
or fight, as encompassed with a vast 
multitude of spectators, watching 
our every movement, cheering us on, 
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sympathizing when we fall, exulting 
with Christ when we succeed. And 
in the next chapter, he says—not, 
‘you are going to come’ — but, 
‘you are come to the holy hill of 
Sion, to myriads of angels, to the 
spirits of good men made perfect’ 
—‘to the full assembly, the Church 
of those whose names are written 
in the heavens.’ How instantly the 
child-Church of the catacombs re- 
alized that. Read its pathetic graffiti 
—‘Darling Sofronia, live always in 
the Lord!—Dear soul of Alexander, 
live and pray for your friends and 
companions !—LDasilla, I reeommend 
to thee the innocence of Gemellus! 
Lady Basilla, we recommend to you 
Crescentinus and Micina our daugh- 
ter. May the Martyrs Januarius, 
Agathopus, and Felicissimus refresh 
thee!’ Their tombs became altars; 


their bodies lie, says Prudentius, 
beneath the very feet of God who 


comes down upon those altars in the 
Eucharist.” 

It is a good thing if, given our 
weakness of imagination and indeed 
of faith, we know certain saints in- 
timately. It does not matter that the 
vast world of Purgatory, on whose 
fringes we are, remains anonymous: 
we know we can send spraying 
through that penumbra our prayer, 
bringing light and refreshment with 
absolute certainty since it encoun- 
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ters there no resistance: and we can 
praise God for all the world of spirits 
without distinguishing more than a 
very few from the rest. And, true, 
it is a delight to say a word, now and 
again, to saints who are now no 
more than names to us—St. Abacus, 
St. Bacchus, St. Adauctus (whose 
name no one ever knew!), just be- 
cause they are real and, for all | 
know, will be quite glad to be re- 
membered again and be thanked for. 
So many were martyrs, and had 
their terrible great hour! But it is 
good to be on terms of close in- 
timacy with those of whom much 
true knowledge is obtainable. Once 
we have taken the trouble to obtain 
it, we shall not have to remember 
explicitly its details, any more than 
we catalogue, in memory, the fea- 
tures of a friend. Personalities af- 
fect one another; and since theirs 
is so much stronger than ours, it 
cannot but have a sanctifying effect 
upon ourselves, that is, to cause 
Christ to grow to His “full stature” 
within us. We rejoice, then, that so 
many exhaustive studies of saints in 
their vital context, are being made, 
and, so many admirable “popular” 
sketches of them published. Once 
we are “interested” in the saints, 
we shall soon be much better than 
merely that—we shall experience 
their interest in us. 
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TO STAND ALONE 


By Sister M. PAULINE GRADY 


ISTER MARY TERESE’S heels 
clicked savagely against the con- 
crete of the sidewalk as she meas- 
ured off the distance between the 
car line and the convent, in her hur- 
ried, impetuous fashion. She was a 
small nun, with features too fine for 
the chisel. Rather reminded one of 
pen-work, sharp, precise, with a 
razor-thin penciled effect and no re- 
lieving curves. 

Just as she crossed Henrietta Ave- 
nue she met a little urchin from 
across the tracks. Strange how that 
sharp little face could soften one so 
mysteriously! All the stinging 
thoughts of her recent encounter 
with Mrs. Schultz dimmed like the 
glow of a fading neon light. That 
poor little kid! She was vainly try- 
ing to restore an arm to her Rag- 
gedy Ann doll. The poor child’s 
whole life would be like that; black 
youngsters haven’t a chance in this 
town. And the stinging tide of her 
thoughts started coming up again. 
Oh, well.... 

“Got a sick baby?” That was 
more urgent to the youngster now 
than all the dark future ahead of 
her. 

“Aw, no.” The response was 
guarded. Yet there was something 
to be seen in that sharp little face 
that looked like real interest. And 
before long, they were hitting it off 
famously. Sister turned in at the 
convent gate, but little Raggedy Ann 
turned back to wave good-by. 

A couple of hours later, when the 
nuns had gathered in the library for 
recreation, Sister Mary Terese could 


be heard rampaging through some- 
thing very like a campaign speech. 
Sister Clarisse looked straight 
ahead, saying ejaculations. How 
long, she wondered, would it take 
life to teach Sister Mary Terese a 
little temperance? Poor little kid. 


“Came near to committing mur- 
der this afternoon,” Sister Mary 
Terese was saying. “You should 
have been there!” Sister was vividly 
re-living it. The librarian’s genu- 
inely interesting appearance, the 
straight teeth that looked too per- 
fect to be real, the gray hair with 
just a slight yellow shadow here 


and there—fragility—almost cul- 
ture. And then—in her eyes—the 
disgusting shadow that always came 
out when least expected, in this town 


of fools. Her stinging thoughts 
were turning rapidly into more 
stinging words. 

“A poor little colored boy was 
looking for a book. The librarian 
hadn’t any more reason to drag that 
child into our conversation than the 
man in the moon.” Sister Celeste, 
sitting nearby yawned unostenta- 
tiously, and the little stone-deaf nun 
looked on in amusement, wondering 
what that talkative Sister Mary 
Terese was raving about now. “And 
then, as usual, the lifted eyebrow, 
the delicate whisper.” Sister Mary 
Terese’s face was a study in scorn. 
“T told her, as collectedly as I could, 
that for my part I’d rather the books 
were used than spotless.” 

“At that point you promptly 
choked her?” Sister Bonita, doctor 
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of joy, was all interest and atten- 
tion. Before long the _ troubled 
waters would be soothed by the oil 
of her impervious good humor. 
Funny the feeling the nuns had to- 
ward Sister Mary Terese. Strangely 
like her own feeling for Raggedy 
Ann. So nice... and yet... . Poor 
little kid! 


Mrs. Schultz sat at home mean- 
while, nervously fingering her 
notes. If only she knew. What had 
it been that flashed through Sister 
Mary Terese’s eyes today? This last 
paragraph of her speech must go. 
No, she couldn’t say so much about 
the exclusiveness of nuns’ schools. 
She had thought they would like 
that—being considered exclusive— 
but after all what did she know 
about nuns? She heaved a weary 
sigh. It wasn’t exclusive of Sister 
Mary Terese to say that about dirty 
books. . . . If only she could get to 
know some nun closely. Sister Mary 
Terese and she had been coming 
along famously at first, but this old 
tension had arisen, suddenly. She 
should never have said that about 
the little colored boy. But yet, why 
shouldn’t she? They were dirty 
brats, and Sister didn’t have to go 
lyrical at that moment! 

Let’s see. “As children’s librarian 
of the public library, I find great 
pleasure [Mrs. Schultz managed a 
wry grin on that phrase] in address- 
ing this body of distinguished. . . .” 
No, that was too formal. Meeting 
Sister Mary Terese seemed to have 
complicated things. So nice .. . 
and yet. ... That nun seemed to 
despise something in her. It sort 
of upset the acquired poise of years 
in good society. Not just the idea 
you'd have of nuns with their high 
ideals and all that. She should 
never have agreed to address the 


nuns of the city on the values of 
parochial education. 

The telephone rang insistently. 
“Yes, Father. Of course. Yes, I’m 
going over my notes now. I’m to go 
on at ten? Oh, Father. Do you... .” 
Well, no, you couldn’t ask a priest 
a thing like that. As she hung up she 
laughed at herself. So precariously 
near had she come to saying, “Now, 
Father O’Reilly, are nuns exclusive 
or aren’t they?” Was Sister Mary 
Terese the exception or the rule? 
She made a wry face. One of the 
things your best friend won’t tell 
you. ... Oh, well. ... 


Raggedy Ann was all interest and 
attention as the Sisters gathered 
group by group in the big hall across 
from the convent. Would the little 
nun that knew all about fixing doll 
babies come over too? The nuns 
smiled at her as they passed, and 
one jolly young one patted her on 
the head. But somehow, she didn’t 
smile. Her Lady might be coming 
out just then, and think she was a 
two-timer, just hanging around 
anybody at all. 

“Hi!” Raggedy Ann was running, 
lithe and limber, in and out among 
the gathering groups, for she saw 
her Lady coming, right now. Some- 
how, her brakes didn’t work (Rag- 
gedy Ann always played she was a 
train, and screeched her brakes 
when she stopped), and she ran 
pell-mell right into her Lady’s 
skirts. The softened look crept into 
Sister Mary Terese’s face again at 
the encounter. She hadn’t forgot- 
ten. Her hand slipped into her 
pocket and out came a little red 
packet all done up in yellow ribbon. 

“Honey, I’ve got to run along to a 
big meeting, but this is for you.” 
Raggedy Ann was in_ seventh 
heaven. She too had a pocket in her 
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raggedy little dress, and she too had 
remembered. Out came a shining 
agate. A wee shadow of a smile 
played for a moment on Sister’s 
lips, and then, very seriously, she 
thanked her little benefactress, and 
put the marble into her pocket. 

Strange mood to be going into this 
meeting with, she thought. “Chief 
speaker, Mrs. Rabid Racist. Chief 
subject, We are the salt of the earth. 
Chief result, Fire and brimstone.” 
In her natively sardonic strain, Sis- 
ter Mary Terese dramatized to her- 
self how the thing would be pub- 
licized if truth were told. Snobs— 
she hated them. Wouldn’t it be fun 
to take Raggedy Ann in, and let her 
sit on her lap? It would give Mrs. 
Schultz a real tremor timoris! Mrs. 
Schultz had struck her at first as 
the lavender and lace variety, lovely 
even if a bit impractical. But no. 
She was exclusive. It was an un- 
forgiveable sin. America, land of 
the free. Humph! 

Meetings like this had a way of 
twisting the inner frustration of it 
all into Sister Mary Terese’s mind 
and heart. Why did people have to 
get together and blah-blah and 
use saccharine phrases about the 
brotherhood of man, and service, 
and the Golden Rule, and then go 
out and be the same self-seekers 
they had always been? She glanced 
at the alert, warm faces of her own, 
from the convent across the way. 
The Doctor of Joy was all aglow. 
Bless her! Saccharine phrases were 
soon metamorphosed into the real 
sugar when they met her honestly 
sweet soul. Sister Celeste was de- 
murely attentive, ready to write a 
synopsis if necessary. The nun that 
taught art was beaming, deeply ap- 
preciative of the delicate beauty of 
the fair phrases that were almost 
culture. Sister Clarisse had that 
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inner light shining through, the 
light that made you question just 
who it was that was receiving that 
rapt attention of hers. And always 
—always they were so trusting. 
They didn’t seem ever to see through 
this abracadabra of human snob- 
bery and hollowness. 

Mrs. Schultz fingered her cards 
and wet her lips with that restrained 
nervousness so typical of her. But 
the nun who had occasioned her 
nervousness had no eyes for her. 
Had she been able to come down out 
of the clouds of her thoughts long 
enough to precipitate sympathy, the 
scorn in her heart would have dried 
up any mercy flowing in the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Schultz. 

The first delicate words of com- 
pliment had been elaborated in her 
lavender and lace fashion. Mrs. 
Schultz was getting into her theme 
now. “It is the duty of American 
leaders to tone up our culture, to 
give us a place in the sun of hu- 
manism and the flowering of hu- 
manistic values. Surely, the high- 
est value of parochial education is 
this: It makes the budding youth of 
our Faith class-conscious in the 
finest and highest way; conscious of 
the Old World values America has 
tended to forget. The private school 
is an enclosed garden . . . where 
those undesirable for their manners 
or mentality or means can be ex- 


‘cluded justly ... where no mongrel 


concept of democracy can force 
leaders to obliterate just distinc- 
tions of culture and of blood.” 
Sister Mary Terese wasn’t hear- 
ing any more. This was it. This was 
the dart that had leaped out of Mrs. 
Schultz’s eyes in the library yester- 
day, and set her anger aglow. The 
tension in the audience relaxed a 
bit. The others sat back relieved, 
all but Sister Mary Terese. She felt 
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all the more bitter to hear the soft- 
ening, saccharine phrases coming 
on again. “Yes, America is a great 
country ... and brotherhood is a 
wonderful thing . . . and in their 
place all groups in America are to 
be pitied and helped....” As the 
Sisters filed out after the meeting, 
Sister knew that this speech had 
ended in inanity, where all words 
not born hot of electrifying truth 
must end. 

Fast, hot phrases of reproach 
were forming in her mind. She 
stopped off in the chapel before 
going up to her room. It would be 
good for her to say a rosary for all 
the Mrs. Schultzes of this town of 
fools. As she pulled out her rosary, 
Raggedy Ann’s agate rolled noisily 
to the floor. Sister Mary Terese had 
to laugh at that, despite the bitter- 
ness of her thoughts. It was good 
the Lord did not stand on His ma- 
jesty in His holy place. What em- 
barrassment before an earthly po- 
tentate some poor soul of “good so- 
ciety” like Mrs. Schultz would have 
to endure if she dropped an agate. 
“Well, Lord,” she said ruefully, “I 
must admit Your Majesty is much 
more comfortable society, even if 
Your idea of human equality does 
make people miserable.” You 
couldn’t say a rosary with the shad- 
ow of racism peeping through every 
word of the prayer, though. Oh, 
well. ... You could. You had to. 
She took out her New Testament and 
hunted up some of our Lord’s words 
to the Pharisees in her well-worn 
Gospel of St. Matthew. She was be- 
ginning to have misgivings. There 
had been Nicodemus. Yet Himself 
had stood up and told them to their 
faces they were whitened sepul- 
chers and a brood of vipers. That 
was part of Him too, as well as the 
“Father, forgive them for they know 
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not what they do.” No, there was 
no use trying to talk it out with her. 
Mrs. Schultz wasn’t the kind of per- 
son to listen. 

Perhaps if Sister Mary Terese 
could have seen into the soul of Mrs. 
Schultz just then, she would have 
been very much surprised. She 
stood looking out of her lovely 
French window, her poise slipping 
from her like a flimsy bit of lace... 
leaving her naked of soul, aching, 
puzzled. . . . She stood looking out 
past the Delaneys’ beautiful formal 
garden, and the colonial front of the 
McGoverns, on past Signal Hill it- 
self, to the squalor and smoke dim- 
ly outlined against the setting sun, 
down by the river. Her talk hadn’t 
gone over very well today, and she 
didn’t know why. That distrusting 
Sister Mary Terese had something 
to do with it. If only this strange 
something could be talked out, 
brought out into the clear. Sister 
Mary Terese did lack much that 
Mrs. Schultz knew she herself had. 
Her carriage. . . . Maybe she just 
didn’t grow up in the right society. 
Talented, though. Disturbingly so. 
Forthright and clear as an alarm 
bell. Mrs. Schultz hadn’t missed the 
forthrightness of her scorn. She 
blessed the interruption of her 
thoughts by the insistent clamor of 
the door bell. Her guests were arriv- 
ing. Back over her soul, as delicate 
as the lace around her throat, came 
the poise and graciousness of long 
habit. Back came the confidence 
for a moment so rudely shaken. 
Back, but like an ebbing tide, not so 
high, so irresistible as before. 

The unsuspecting subject of Mrs. 
Schultz’s meditation ended her tus- 
sle with the Gospel Pharisees, and 
left the chapel for her room. Sadly 
she wondered what could be done 
against this narrow social fog all 
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around her. As she lifted the win- 
dow the damp, chemical-laden air 
seemed symbolic. Not even one’s 
body could get its breath in this 
town of smoke and snobs. Well, to- 
morrow was to be another day, and 
the play must go on. 


Saturday morning dawned bright 
and sunny. Perhaps that was sym- 
bolic too. There was a new spring 
in the quick, ever-impetuous step of 
Sister Mary Terese, as she walked 
down the hall and out into the yard 
to shake the mop. As she turned 
the corner, she suddenly came face 
to face with Raggedy Ann, leaning 
against the brick wall and crying 
bitterly. The sting again... and 
the pity following after. 

A group of scurrilous youngsters 
on the other side of the street told 
the story simply enough. The very 
appearance of a nun was enough to 


send them scurrying. To heal up 
the hurt, though, was not such a 


simple matter. She had known it 
would come sometime. The need, 
the unhappy little armful of human- 
ity wanting to know why? Did any- 
body know why? 

She led Raggedy Ann, when the 
sobbing had subsided a bit to the 
little green bench where so many of 
her young friends had spilled out 
their hearts and started over. Only 
they had been girls without this 
shadow darkening across their 
faces. Life has so many shadows. 

“Honey,” she found herself say- 
ing. “You’ve got to be bigger than 
they are. If they were happy, they’d 
never be trying to make you miser- 
able.” Then came gentle words of 
the good Jesus, Who forgave and al- 
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ways tried to help, and helped the 
most just by suffering and under- 
standing. Light was breaking across 
the tear-stained little dark face. 
Mrs. Schultz would have wondered 
at the mystic glow. Finer than lace. 
. . . Somehow, Sister Mary Terese 
did too. She found herself thinking 
of Mrs. Schultz. 

“Honey, everybody’s got faults 
and everybody has to learn to sym- 
pathize and forgive.” Raggedy Ann 
was all eyes and ears. 

“I think I’ve got it. Ewv’ybody’s 
got to forgive ev’body else, ’cause 
none of us knows how the other one 
feels.” 

A lump was forming fast in Sister 
Mary Terese’s throat. “It’s like a 
great big circle. God starts it out 
and forgives us; and if we don’t for- 
give, then we spoil the circle. Just 
like knocking down a whole line 
of dominoes; if one isn’t close 
enough to the one before it, it just 
has to stand alone.” 

Suddenly something happened in- 
side Sister Mary Terese. The words 
seemed to be somebody else’s. They 
had a vague sense of unreality about 
them. She was very sorry at that 
moment for someone who “just had 
to stand alone.” 

When Raggedy Ann left her, Sis- 
ter shook the mop vigorously, trying 
to pour out her pent-up force of 
feeling into it. It was no use. Mrs. 
Schultz couldn’t be left to stand 
alone. She hurried in, picked up the 
phone, and called the public library. 
“Connect me with the children’s de- 
partment, please. Mrs. Schultz? I’d 
like to discuss yesterday’s talk with 
you. Could I have a date for this 
afternoon?” 
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By Louis F. 


HEN the new Archbishop of 
Saint Louis exempted the dio- 
cese from the Lenten fast on Wash- 
ington’s birthday of last year, I 
heard an amusing passage at arms. 
“Why not an exemption on St. Pat- 
rick’s Day, as well?” “But St. Pat’s 
is not a national holiday.” Came 
the answer, “The devil it ain’t!” 
The speaker was about half serious. 
It was voted better realism than 
logic. But when it was announced 
that the theme of the annual Veiled 
Prophet’s Parade would be National 
Holidays and that one of the twenty 
floats would feature St. Patrick’s 
Day, I began to wonder whether 
realism wasn’t the better horse, after 
all. The St. Patrick’s float was 
cheered lustily when it appeared. 
I thought what a far cry it was from 
the days when, unless a canal was 
to be dug, a railroad built, or a war 
fought, “no Irish need apply,” and I 
began to analyze the Irish-American 
phenomenon, looking for the chief 
factors—outside of their fidelity to 
their Faith—in whatever measure 
of progress they had made in this 
country against embattled bigotry 
and intrenched intolerance, more 
especially during the period between 
the two World Wars. For, although 
the fortunes of most minority 
groups have improved more or less 
during the same period, probably no 
group has bettered its position more 
than the Irish-American. 

Nature had endowed the Irish im- 
migrant with two talents that were 
to stand him in good stead in this 
lonely and primitive land: he could 
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cheer people up and he could knock 
people down, on occasion. Both are 
handy accomplishments on_ the 
frontier. The George M. Cohans 
have contributed quite as much to 
the Irish-American saga as have the 
John L. Sullivans and the James J. 
Corbetts. They have played a lead- 
ing part on the American stage and 
a definitive part in organized sport, 
especially baseball, football, and 
pugilism. True, commercialism and 
its stench have reduced the quasi- 
monopoly they once had in the field 
of sport when it was still sport, not 
an industry, but Notre Dame’s team 
is still the “Fighting Irish” even 
when there isn’t an Irish name in the 
roster. As the twig is bent. There is 
only one Connie Mack and only one 
John L. The most important point 
about the dramatic and athletic in- 
stincts of the Irish in this enter- 
tainment-loving land is its immense 
prestige value. 

During the War, when some pretty 
aristocratic people occasionally rode 
streetcars, I happened to overhear a 
very revealing remark. It was dur- 
ing those days when Eire’s neutral- 
ity had incurred the rather hysteri- 
cal wrath of our upper classes—as 
well as the uninformed fury of some 
of our so-called lower classes. What 
right had the Irish to keep out of a 
war — anywhere, any time? That 
was as if a duck should suddenly 
turn its back on water. Though I 
couldn’t see the speaker, her clipped 
accent told me immediately that its 
owner hailed from the plushier side 
of the tracks. “If there are two 
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things I am very tired of hearing 
about, they are Irish courage and 
Irish charm.” I got the impression 
she would have favored a law to 
abolish both. The first item, cour- 
age, only amused me. I had long 
known that the solitary virtue their 
worst enemies conceded to the Irish 
was what Noah Webster calls cour- 
age; the Church, fortitude; the 
marines, guts. I supposed the Colin 
Kellys, the Butch O’Hares, the Pad- 
dy Finucanes, and the Admiral Cal- 
lahans had gotten on the lady’s pa- 
trician nerves a bit. 

But the second, charm, puzzled 
me. The Irish I had met with in 
life, though they had their share 
of good looks, were not otherwise 
unlike myself. As for the Irish of 
fiction, most of them were the crea- 
tions of English writers, such as 
Thackeray’s “charming” blather- 
skites, Captain Costigan and Barry 
Lyndon, slightly veiled caricatures. 
What could the lady mean? I was 
about to dismiss it as a mere vagary 
when a thought struck me. When 
my niece Patricia was christened 
thirty-odd years ago, I had never 
heard the name before. She was 
named for her uncle. Now the Pats 
are legion and by no means all Irish, 
or even Catholic. Likewise, only 
Irish Margarets were then known as 
Peggy. Now the Peggys are every- 
where. It suddenly dawned upon 
me that an amazing number of Hol- 
lywood players had unmistakably 
Irish names. If born with good Irish 
monickers, they retained them; if 
not, they were likely to adopt 
Rooney or Ryan or Kelly. And 
surely the glamour capital knows 
its publicity values if it knows little 
else. Time was when only pugilists 
and criminals hid behind Irish 
names. As for the Maureens, the 
Sheilas, the Eileens, and other Gael- 
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icisms, they have become as leaves 
in Vallombrosa. Why? Could it be 
that I had all along been too near 
the wood to see the trees and that 
Irish charm is more than a phrase? 
Well, if so, it has played its part. 
Let it go at that. 

To force the English language on 
the Irish nation and then to drive 
them to all parts of the English- 
speaking world was the greatest po- 
litical blunder in European history, 
as is becoming increasingly clear. 
For the Irish newcomer, unlike 
others, was articulate, even voluble, 
from his first day on Ellis Island. 
He was an eloquent ambassador of 
bad will, naturally. It is highly 
probable that the American Revo- 
lution would have failed had there 
been as few Irish in the Colonies 
then as the old-line historians would 
have us believe. On April 2, 1784, 
Lord Mountjoy, addressing the 
House of Commons, said, “I am as- 
sured, from the best authority, the 
major part of the American Army 
was composed of Irish. . . . It was 
their valor determined the contest. 
... America was lost because of the 
Irish immigrants.” 

In the interests of national unity 
in a highly synthetic United States, 
it is, no doubt, advisable to de-em- 
phasize somewhat the places of 
origin of the various racial elements 
that have gone into the melting pot, 
but when the policy of silence and 
studied neglect is pushed to a point 
at which the result is a falsification 
of our history as taught in Amer- 
ican schools, it becomes vicious and 
undemocratic, a mere smoke screen 
that conceals the dwindling impor- 
tance of a dominant minority. Ac- 
cording to the conservative estimate 
of Michael J. O’Brien, the leading 
authority in this matter, there were 
about one million Irish in the Col- 
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onies in 1775, in a total population 
of three millions. On the muster 
rolls of Washington’s forces were 
38.6 per cent of indubitably Irish 
names or names identified as Irish. 
This takes no account of others, of 
which there could have been many. 


The Irish immigrant had one 
more advantage. He had no need to 
learn democracy. His people have 
been democratic as far back as their 
history can be traced. The Brehon 
Code, their ancient system of law, 
won the admiration of Thomas Jef- 
ferson for the mildness of its pen- 
alties and for the measured proced- 
ures by which it obtained equality 
for all at the bar of justice. Nor did 
the Irishman need as much instruc- 
tion as others in the machinery of 
party politics. He was a past master 
in political guerrilla warfare, thanks 
to his history and Charles Stewart 
Parnell. In fact, his skill at the 
game has led to the first black mark 
against his record in this country. 
The major role the Irish have played 
in American politics, especially 
municipal politics, has not always 
been to their credit. But the hoary 
joke that they are always “agin the 
government” is based on utter ig- 
norance of their history here. Con- 
sistently, through every change of 
administration, they have adhered 
to what is now the Democratic 
Party. To be agin the government 
in Ireland was only to be a patriot. 
But he did not bring that attitude 
with him to America. He signed up 
with what he judged to be the “peo- 
ple’s party” and stuck with it. Three 
facts made him politically effectual: 
he spoke English; he loved a con- 
test, and politics was a game with 
high stakes; and he was a highly 
social animal who enjoyed the high- 
ly social techniques of American 


politics. Add to this that he has a 
flair for drama, and that a presiden- 
tial campaign is the greatest show 
on earth. Finally, a political cam- 
paign is a field day for Irish oratory 
—or was. 

Though the Irish did not invent 
the political machine, they have 
shown an uncanny skill in captur- 
ing most of the existent ones and 
in the manipulation of them. One 
thinks immediately of Tammany. 
A William Mooney founded the So- 
ciety of Tammany, or the Columbian 
Order, but only as a fraternal order. 
Just when it went political I do 
not know, but eventually its wide- 
spread charities among the poor and 
afflicted made it the ideal instrument 
for the unbenevolent purposes of 
the notorious Boss Tweed, who 
tapped its vast reservoir of grateful 
voters. Tweed was not Irish, but 
many of his successors were. Tam- 
many became an insupportable lux- 
ury during the depression, but it 
still operates. The machine raises 
two questions. Is the machine in- 
evitable under our system? And if 
so, is it, in practice, less undemo- 
cratic in Irish hands than it might 
be in other hands? 

Leaders of Irish-American opin- 
ion seem to have reached the con- 
sidered opinion that answers to both 
are in the affirmative. But the first 
is undoubtedly wrong, as broken 
machines of the past bear witness, 
and the second, debatable. What is 
needed is a change of heart in the 
cogs of the machine. I once heard a 
tolerant old New Yorker make a 
fatal slip. He said, “Well, after all, 
Tammany doesn’t steal too much.” 
They always leave a nest egg. I re- 
call, too, reading somewhere an ex- 
planation of just why, by reason of 
the peculiar alignments and distri- 
bution of its minority groups, Chi- 
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cago’s machine gave the most effi- 
cient government possible, but it 
had a very hollow ring. How much 
is too much? But I am being naive. 
On the other hand the Irish record 
on the national and higher state 
levels compares well, if not favor- 
ably, with that of any other group. 
The general level of intelligence and 
honesty has been rather high. If 
not all Irish congressmen have been 
Walshes of Montana, nor all Irish 
governors Al Smiths, there has been 
at least no Bilbo, no Rankin of Mis- 
sissippi, no Talmadge of Georgia. 
In the ranks of their mayors, how- 
ever, there have been some notable 
unhappy memories. 


With the rise of their educational 
level, the American Irish have pro- 
duced minds of the first order, espe- 
cially in medicine and the legal field. 
As organizers and executives they 
are unsurpassed. There are few pro- 


fessions to which they have not 
contributed distinguished members. 
The Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy includes thousands of Irish 


names. The greatest lawyer in 
American annals, Charles O’Conor, 
the earliest literary genius, Edgar 
Allan Poe (sic), the leading drama- 
tist, Eugene O’Neill, the king of light 
opera, Victor Herbert, the painter, 
Whistler, I set down at random. 
But a sad thing has happened. The 
love of learning for its purely cul- 
tural and humanistic value they 
have retained to a lesser degree than 
has any other group of equal op- 
portunities. It is this indifference 
to their own culture that makes pos- 
sible the perpetuation of the Anglo- 
Saxon, Protestant myth. Ireland the 
land of scholars, the school of Eu- 
rope, is not mere legend but history 
well substantiated by abundant 
evidence. Love of knowledge re- 
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gardless of dollar values is the Irish 
birthright and we should get it back 
at all costs. 

To take a single instance small 
enough to discuss here, Tin Pan Al- 
ley once ground out a number of 
popular songs, allegedly Irish. Such 
gems as “A Little Bit of Heaven,” 
“Ireland Must be Heaven,” “When 
Irish Eyes Are Smiling,” or even 
“Mother Machree.” They are as 
phony as the “Southern” songs writ- 
ten by Northerners. None of these 
honey-laden ballads is of the true 
vine of the great Gaelic tradition. 
Moore’s “Melodies” are nearer to it 
because his airs at least are authen- 
tic; they are not his own. As for 
phrasing and sentiment, Moore only 
did what his English competitors 
were trying to do and did it much 
better. Moore loved his country and 
did it a great service, but his knowl- 
edge was very limited. Our taste in 
literature and drama has _ been 
equally falsified. The lowest ebb in 
Irish literature was from the middle 
of the eighteenth century to the 
present truly great Celtic Renais- 
sance, now almost fifty years old. 
The task of presenting Ireland to 
the world was in the hands of such 
charlatans as Dion  Boucicault, 
writer of plays, Lover and Lever, 
novelists, and the sincere and talent- 
ed but impoverished William Carle- 
ton. The comic Irishman was in the 
making. Handy Andy became a 
household word. The Irish comic 
was a fixture on the American stage 
right down to World War I, along 
with the Jewish, Negro, and German 
comics. My only objection to these 
was that they were not Irish, not 
Jewish, not Negro, not German. 
They were laughed at good-natured- 
ly in that age of innocence before 
tolerance had become a fetish or in- 
tolerance a fever. I do not mean to 
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imply that there was something we 
might have done about this and left 
undone. I only mean that there is 
something we can do now to see that 
it never happens again. 

We need to inform ourselves ac- 
curately on three things: Eire’s his- 
tory, especially during the stormy 
years from 1916 to the present; our 
own history in the U. S. A., which 
begins in the Colonies, not in the 
1850’s, as the myth makers would 
have it; and the splendid, heroic 
parts that have been played in the 
epic of America by other minorities. 
The first two we owe to ourselves, 
the third to our fellow-Americans. 
Briefly, we need to read some seri- 
ous books, seriously. I have often 
been struck by the smallness of the 
average Irish-American’s reading. 
We seem to be a race of talkers and 
listeners. I have been told that chil- 
dren in Ireland are educated—and 
well educated—chiefly by ear. But 
I am afraid that will not serve our 
need. 

For ex° mple, amid the tumult and 
the shou..ng that accompanied the 
late War, many good Irish-Amer- 
icans were alienated from Eire and 
Eamon de Valera because their 
knowledge of history was not suffi- 
cient to immunize them from the big 
guns of propaganda and the mega- 
phones of the sloganeers. Eire’s 
neutrality was played up as little 
less than criminal. Well, I shall 
criticize Ejire’s neutral stand only 
when there is pointed out to me one 
country, large or small, not exclud- 
ing the Big Five, that entered the 
War one hour before it was forced 
into it. Eire had no Pearl Harbor. 
As for Eamon de Valera, his posi- 
tion and his policies are based 
squarely on Irish history, and he has 
never deviated from them since 
Easter, 1916. His view is that Ire- 


land was never conquered, since 
conquest consists essentially in the 
destruction of the will to resist. Con- 
sequently, the present Republic is 
the latest stage in the longest war in 
Europe’s history, the Anglo-Irish 
war that began in 1171 with the in- 
vasion of Longsword’s Normans. It 
has been interrupted only by armis- 
tices. If anyone doubts this, he has 
only to open any history of England 
by an English writer and note that 
periodically the “conquest” of Ire- 
land has had to be “completed” 
about every generation. 

As for the Act of Union, what the 
English paid for was union; what 
she got was trouble and Parnell. 
As for De Valera’s policy, it is all 
or nothing and has always been. He 
rejected the Treaty and the Free 
State based upon it for three good 
reasons: it was not enough; the sig- 
natures to it had been obtained un- 
der threat of immediate and terrible 
reprisal from men who were not 
plenipotentiaries but under instruc- 
tions from the Dail; and he predict- 
ed that it would lead directly to civil 
war, as it did. He then reported to 
his old unit in the Irish Republican 
Army. Later, he formed his own 
political party, the Fianna Fail, and 
in 1932, it gained a majority in the 
Dail. He made no secret of the 
fact that he still rejected the Free 
State Constitution. He immediately 
stopped payment on the annuities, 
yearly payments the Irish farmers 
had been making since about 1909, 
when a government loan had en- 
abled them to “purchase” their 
farms. Why buy from England 
what had never been England’s? It 
is the flawless logic of De Valera, 
combined with his incredible cour- 
age in following his promises out to 
their logical conclusions, however 
dangerous they may be, that has 
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led the conventionally minded to 
accuse him of double-dealing. If 
any of his opponents have been de- 
ceived, they have deceived them- 
selves. He “took the oath of office 
and then broke it.” He never took 
an oath of office under the Free 
State Constitution. After making it 
abundantly and publicly clear that 
he regarded whatever mummery 
might be required of him in order 
to take his seat in the Dail as of no 
binding force, he caused the Bible 
to be removed to a distance. In 1936 
under his leadership a new Consti- 
tution was adopted. It made no 
mention of the Crown in relation to 
Eire’s internal affairs. In 1937 De 
Valera reached an agreement with 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain 
by which the naval bases returned 
to Eire’s control. Why Eire re- 


mained neutral I do not fully 
know, but probably it was to bol- 
ster up her young and none too 
sturdy national 


economy. Now 
these are only elementary facts, not 
the treasure trove of deep research. 
How many of us know them? 


We need to rid ourselves of the 
Ishmael mentality: our hands 
against all men’s and all men’s 
hands against us. That mentality 
is anything but natural to us, as, 
again, our history reveals. Indeed, it 
was their open-hearted reliance on 
the laws of personal honor and of 
hospitality that was the Irishman’s 
undoing more than once in the past. 
That mentality has been engendered 
by centuries of resistance to injus- 
tice. The most terrible effect of in- 
justice is that it develops in its vic- 
tims a great capacity for hatred, so 
that even when its legitimate object 
has been removed it turns upon oth- 
ers, whether with cause or not. 
There is a type of Catholic sermon 
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that is happily dying out. The 
preacher meant no harm. He wished 
only to stir devotion to the Cruci- 
fied Savior. But its other effect was 
to foster in young minds a hatred 
of Jews, who were made to appear 
as fully cognizant of the fearful 
gravity of their deed as was the 
learned theologian who delivered the 
sermon nineteen centuries after the 
event. It was bad psychology, if not 
bad theology. Something surely of 
literal truth must be allowed the 
words, “Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” I 
have often wondered just how much 
anti-Semitism may have been 
brewed in the subconscious of the 
listeners to those sermons. Yet had 
Divine Providence elected any other 
race as its instrument in consum- 
mating the salvation of the world, 
would that race have done any bet- 
ter? “There, but for the grace of 
God, go I.” 

We are too quick on the trigger 
of ridicule and satire. We have let 
the legend of the witty Irishman go 
to our heads, perhaps. Whether 
Pat was as witty as tradition pic- 
tures him, I wouldn’t know. But 
I well remember seeing more than 
one immigrant make a plain fool 
of himself trying desperately to live 
up to the reputation for wit that 
had preceded him to our shores. 
The fact is, he has vitality, bounce, 
gaiety, humor, and a tireless tongue. 
But these do not add up to wit. 

This is not to say that wit is not 
an Irish commodity. Wit has been 
Ireland’s chief export to England 
for centuries. But Goldsmith, 
Sheridan, Swift, Steele, Sterne, 
Congreve, Farquahar, Moore, Oscar 
Wilde, G. B. Shaw, all were men who 
had had the advantage of the higher 
education which seems to be requi- 
site for the development of the nat- 
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ural gift. According to Hesketh 
Pearson, the supreme master of the 
art of conversation and the most 
brilliant wit in the history of the 
British Isles was Oscar Wilde, his 
only rival being Sidney Smith, the 
English clergyman of a century ago. 
Wilde was the one man with whom 
Bernard Shaw was chary of cross- 
ing swords. They met amicably but 
seldom. But greater than Wilde’s 
wit was his kindliness, a rare com- 
bination. His wit was never di- 
rected at persons. It played about 
the heads of his self-appointed ene- 
mies like lightning that never 
struck. It was not the biting wit of 
his friend, Whistler, with his “You 
will, Oscar, you will.” Wilde had 
just said, “I wish I had said that,” 
to one of Whistler’s brilliant re- 
marks. 


The word of the year seems to be 
“un-American” and with no dis- 
cernible definition of it forthcom- 
ing. Perhaps Americanism, like 
compunction, is better felt than de- 
fined. Good citizenship is a vague 
term also, but the reality is of para- 
mount importance. Now we Irish- 
Americans, by reason of a few cir- 
cumstances somewhat peculiar to 
us, are in a position to promote 
good citizenship more effectively 
than is any other group, if our 
heads and hearts are right. Our 
political power, direct and indirect, 
is great and we are answerable to 
God for the use we make of it. We 
have social gifts calculated to dispel 
the distrust and disarm the suspi- 
cion that are the deep roots of racial 
and religious intolerance. What 
use are we making of these? That 
“a good Catholic must be a good 
American” is a highly qualifiable 
assertion. Logically and theologi- 
cally, it is true. But the implica- 
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tion that no Catholic in good stand- 
ing can be other than a good Ameri- 
can simply will not stand up in the 
face of such facts as Boston, New 
York, Chicago, Kansas City, and 
Jersey City, to mention no more. 
Two mysteries exist among us. 
One is the manner in which the typi- 
cal Irish-American politician can 
divorce his politics from his re- 
ligion, somewhat reminiscent of the 
incredible innocence with which 
Benvenuto Cellini could keep his 
beliefs and his deeds in separate 
compartments. The other is the 
ease with which the non-politicians, 
who have no need to woo votes by 
dissimulation, can reconcile racial 
intolerance with Christian charity. 
Like the wisdom of God, it passeth 
all understanding. Yet the ancestors 
and descendants of these very peo- 
ple poured out their blood like water 
on countless battlefields of the earth 
in quarrels not their own, but hu- 
manity’s, to destroy the abomina- 
tion they are now helping to per- 
petuate. If we ourselves had not 
had to slug our way, every rugged, 
uphill inch of it, to social justice, 
this might be understandable. As 
it is, it is a sheer enigma. Once es- 
tablished on the other side of the 
tracks, we seem to have succumbed 
to the enemy and taken on a set of 
ready-made attitudes and mind-sets 
for which our ancestors, could they 
have foreseen them, would have dis- 
owned us, perhaps drowned us. 
This is what comes of losing touch 
with racial ideals and principles by 
losing touch with our past. It is 
hard to believe that our hearts are 
wrong; it must be our heads. 


“Romantic Ireland’s dead and gone: 
It’s with O’Leary in the grave” 


sang W. B. Yeats in his younger 
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days. But it wasn’t. It was only 
asleep. Easter 1916, it awoke and, 
almost with its bare hands, tore to 
pieces the strongholds of injustice 
and intolerance. Then, having freed 
itself, it extended the same freedom 
to others. Under the Christian lead- 
ership of her Prime Minister, Eire 
is doing her brave little best to pro- 
mote the peace of the world. And 
we? Romantic Ireland was notori- 
ous for visionary impracticality. 
Well, we in America have certainly 
gotten over that. We have become 
practical, as shrewd and practical as 
Connecticut Yankees. We have 
turned from crusading to inventing 
better mousetraps and more plaus- 
ible wooden nutmegs. Realists is 
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the word, I believe. But we are not 
realists. Selling our birthright for 
a mess of bad pottage is not good 
realism. Forgetting that we are the 
world’s heaviest depositors in the 
blood bank of liberty and democ- 
racy is not realism, but plain folly. 
I hope I am as wrong in all this as 
Yeats was about Romantic Ireland 
dead and gone. I hope that, like 
him, I shall find myself thinking, as 
he found himself writing, a recan- 
tation. 


“All changed, changed utterly: 
A terrible beauty is born.” 


The terrible beauty was a risen Ire- 
land, as romantic as Calvary. 


COUNTY SYMPHONY 


By ANGELA CLARA HARRISON 


6¢}—DEALLY a bore, my dear, I must aver, 
Listening to players quite so amateur, 

Scarcely an able player on the stage, 

Many too young and some past middle age. 

It’s obvious, my dear, they feel no qualms 

In murdering this symphony of Brahms; 

He should be glad, indeed, that he is dead 

And cannot hear them play,” the cynic said. 


But I who hold eternity is near 

Believe the master was awake to hear, 

That surely he, whose works can so impart 
Infinite rapture to the human heart, 
Tenderly smiled, within his narrow bed, 
Finding his score so well interpreted 

By those who fused in seeking the sublime 
In ageless beauty had attained their prime. 





FROM FAIRY TALE TO ROMANCE 


By CECILE BRANDL 


we HEN we step into the family, 

by the act of being born, we 
do step into a world which is incal- 
culable, into a world which has its 
own strange laws .. . into a world 
that we have not made. In other 
words, when we step into the fam- 
ily, we step into a fairy tale.” So 
begins, in Chesterton’s picture, the 
adventure of living. 

Few writers have probed the 
depths of the adventurous quality 
that belongs to life as has Chester- 
ton; few have had his insight or 
ability to recapture the remarkably 
open-eyed and refreshing viewpoint 
of childhood; and few have had his 
long-range vision to seize upon the 
significance of these early years in 
terms of the ultimate destiny of 
man. Perhaps, it was, that once 
Chesterton found God, he did not 
lose sight of Him. Nor did he lose 
sight of God’s image and likeness in 
man. At any rate, Chesterton clear- 
ly perceived that what gives the ad- 
venturous color to the whole of life 
is—the spiritual. And in a marked 
degree such close affinity to the spir- 
itual can be found in the child’s 
world that all that is lacking is the 
key to the whole romance—God. As 
naturally and inevitably as night the 
day, it follows that the next move is 
to put the key there, too. Otherwise, 
what should be a fairy tale of won- 
drous portent may turn out to be 
the wandering of a soul lost in a big, 
buzzing, blooming confusion. 

The child’s step into the family 
is like a seven-league-boot stride 
into an enchanting realm. Colorful 


designs, sizes, shapes and rainbow- 
hues surround him everywhere, and 
he is filled with joy at the astonish- 
ing array. Fascinated, he goes about 
tirelessly, staring absorbedly at a 
pebble, pinching a leaf, stroking a 
caterpillar. His is an abounding de- 
light in the things seen. And he is 
stirred to the depths with the won- 
der of it all. Such things as there 
are to behold—startling and unex- 
pected, strange and mysterious. 
Lost in amazement, he roams col- 
ored lands where all he sees is, 
somehow, tinged with enchantment; 
for to this earnest explorer, such 
things as exist open the door to end- 
less possibilities, and that they 
should exist at all, is clearly a case 
of magic. A spell of charm sur- 
rounds the real; and he revels in the 
rapture of it. To the child, reality 
is romance, an amazing romance— 
romance of such caliber that any- 
thing can happen and anything be 
possible. 

The child’s early years are, at 
once, remarkable and memorable. 
His is a freshness of view that can 
face reality wide-eyed and see it in 
its undimmed splendor; his is a 
spirit free, uninhibited in its capac- 
ity to rejoice in the good; his the 
simplicity of heart to accept, with 
unshaken faith, the testimony of 
things seen; and his the humility to 
be awed by the evidence of great- 
ness unseen. In the child’s imag- 
ination there is always room for 
the extraordinary to enter, for a 
fairy godmother to turn a pumpkin 
into a coach, simply because the 
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handiwork visible bespeaks an in- 
visible; and, what has happened is 
convincing testimony that anything 
can happen. Such is the essence of 
faith; and such a perspective is not 
to be exclaimed away as “stuff and 
nonsense.” “Fairyland is nothing 
but the sunny country of common 
sense,” Chesterton stoutly main- 
tains; “it is not earth that judges 
heaven, but heaven that judges 
earth; so, for me at least, it was not 
earth that criticized elfland, but elf- 
land that criticized earth. I knew 
the magic beanstalk before I tasted 
beans; I was sure of the man in the 
moon before I was certain of the 
moon.” 

Most discerningly has Chester- 
ton defended childhood’s charm. 
Against opponents who would dis- 
count the early years of life as 
“dreams-out-of-bounds,” he _ stur- 
dily championed the clear-eyed vis- 
ion, the fidelity to it, and the 
straight-ahead transcending of the 
thing to the idea. Chesterton upheld 
these years because he saw them, 
not as a preface, but as the chapter 
opening life’s story. And a good be- 
ginning could make a real romance 
which in fairy tale fashion might 
well end: “and so, he lived happily 
ever after.” But the beginning was 
not to be minimized. Chesterton 
could say that the things he came to 
believe in most in later life were the 
things he believed in most in child- 
hood, the things called fairy tales. 
Wisely he noted, for the educators 
of children to take pause: “‘My first 
and last philosophy, that I believe 
in with unbroken certainty, I learnt 
in the nursery.” 

Sprouting from the figment of 
fairy tale, life, Chesterton saw, could 
assume the proportions of a glori- 
ous romance, once given the cue, 
“enter God.” At the outset, to the 
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child, a color, a sound, a place, a 
thing—all life, is novel. God’s en- 
trance into this picture would mean 
that not merely novel, life is a novel 
—a romance—that begins and ends 
with Him. Motivating this great 
spiritual romance is Love—His Love 
that is the Source of life, the force 
sustaining each moment of life, and 
the bliss that is man’s ultimate des- 
tiny. Realizing the profundity of 
this romance, Chesterton well said: 
“Life may sometimes appear, and 
with greater legitimacy, as a book of 
metaphysics. But life is always a 
novel. Our existence may cease to 
be a song; it may cease even to be a 
beautiful lament. . . . But our ex- 
istence is still a story. In the fiery 
alphabet of every sunset is written, 
‘to be continued in our next.’” 


If the endearing qualities of 
fairyland are to be woven into the 
material of a sturdy romance, how- 
ever, it is up to the family to be the 
artisans. They are around at the 
child’s encounter with reality and 
hear his first questions; their do- 
ings, too, are observed, questioned 
and imitated; they are part of the 
background of the child’s world, 
and unless the spiritual enters their 
lives and is shared with the child, 
part of the romance will be lost. 
In the same measure, prayers, re- 
ligious practices, explanations, and 
a gradual acquaintanceship with 
God, will be like opening the sky- 
light and giving the child a glimpse 
of a new world beyond the horizon. 
If it is a world he can share with 
other members of the family, his 
enjoyment of it will be increased 
tenfold; if there are laws in this 
world that all abide by, and love 
that motivates all of them, then the 
adventure will be, as Chesterton 
would have it, teeming with the 
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vitality that comes with spiritual en- 
richment. “This colour,” says Ches- 
terton, “as of a fantastic narrative, 
ought to cling to the family and our 
relations with it. Romance is the 
deepest thing in life; romance is 
even deeper than reality.” Then, 
too, will the child’s needs be an- 
swered; his lively quest into the 
nature of things has in it a spiritual 
need; “it echoes an almost pre-natal 
leap of interest and amazement,” 
Chesterton finds. Since there is 
ready disposition to accept the spir- 
itual, the child should be told about 
it; stories of the birth of Jesus and 
the Holy Family are within his un- 
derstanding. That is why, Chester- 
ton adds, “very young children do 
not need fairy tales, they need only 
tales. Mere life is _ interesting 
enough. Babies like realistic tales 
because they find them romantic.” 

Naturally, and with unbroken 
certainty, a child’s religion ought to 
take roots in the nursery and grow 
sturdily onward. And, founded on 
religion, should go the building of a 
firm character. To keep alive the 
child’s faith, to stimulate its growth, 
to set him forth robustly on the ad- 
venture of living, is the delightful, 
demanding and essential task of 
parents. With keen insight, Ches- 
terton captures the spirit of child- 
hood, and more significantly, puts 
into proper perspective the impor- 
tance of childhood’s formative 
years; he does the service of saying, 
“this is it.” From here on, the adven- 
ture is to be picked up by the fam- 
ily. It becomes a practical problem 
to be tackled wholeheartedly by the 
Catholic mother and father, and to 
be shared in by brothers and sisters. 

Bringing religion to the home and 
fireside, putting God into the life 
of the youngster, has been woefully 
slighted by many parents who are, 


otherwise, obviously sincere in their 
desire to give their children the best 
life has to offer. Preoccupied with 
the physical needs of the little tot, 
they leave no room for God, shutting 
Him out of the child’s life by either 
leaving the matter entirely up to 
Church and school, or else dismiss- 
ing it with the hasty teaching of a 
few prayers. One is gross neglect; 
the other, not even a near-approach 
to giving the child a_ spiritual 
stronghold, is much too flimsy a 
foundation on which to build char- 
acter. Both fail the child utterly. 
Both make of religion something to 
be put on and off at the church. 
And to start a youngster of six to 
school, a stranger to religion, is to 
turn him loose groping in insecur- 
ity, robbed of a guiding directive. 
It is to shut him out from the joy 
of sharing the things of the spirit 
with others, and to deprive him of 
the forces to play his role in life’s 
adventure; for in those first six 
years, when an interest and yearn- 
ing for things of the spirit awakens, 
the background of character is in- 
delibly formed. 


Realizing that the grievous ne- 
glect of parents came about, mainly, 
because they did not know how to 
proceed, a group of Catholic mothers 
of Buffalo, New York, united into the 
Bishop’s Committee for Christian 
Home and Family, worked out, step 
by step, practical suggestions for the 
Catholic education and character 
training of children throughout the 
formative pre-school years. Bene- 
fiting from successes and failures 
with their own children, the mothers 
carefully outlined a program that 
can easily be followed by other 
Catholic mothers. Ina set of twelve 
printed pamphlets which cover the 
first three years of the child’s life, 
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is compiled the Committee’s hints, 
drawn from experience, on what 
to do and how to train the child in 
religion and character. Each four- 
page pamphlet is written for a spe- 
cific three months’ period, following 
consecutively as the child advances 
in age. When the third year is 
reached, instruction continues with 
the booklet, Religion in the Home 
for the Pre-School Child,} which 
contains training suggestions for 
each month in the year. 

Since the time of its formation by 
the late Bishop Duffy, Christian 
Home and Family Committee mem- 
bers have been serving Catholic 
mothers in the Buffalo area, visiting 
the mothers, bringing them, period- 
ically, the printed pamphlets, and 
giving them personal aid that goes 
right along from the time of the 
child’s birth until his third year. 
Throughout the period, personal 
calls are made. A Catholic mother 
on the committee calls at the home 
every three months to leave the 
pamphlet and discuss any problems 
that may have come up. 

The advice, timed in every pam- 
phlet, bears out that when shared in 
the family, the spiritual adventure 
becomes joyously inspirational, 
soul-satisfying, and vital. Routine 
beginnings blossom into harmony, 
solidarity, and the ten-fold happi- 
ness that comes with sharing one’s 
whole self with other members of 
the family. Beginning procedures 
are simple. The Bishop’s Commit- 
tee, well acquainted with the child’s 
world, moves away from the com- 
plex into the obvious little things 
that so please the child. The first is 
the world he looks on; so it becomes 
a matter of surrounding him with 
the things that will later hold mean- 
ing for him, of giving him some- 

1 New York: The Paulist Press. 
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thing tangible on which to ground 
his spiritual acquaintanceship, and 
an atmosphere of comforting secur- 
ity. Scenes of early recollection long 
hold pleasant association for the 
child and will be treasured in mem- 
ory. Pictures of the Infant Jesus, 
Guardian Angel and Blessed Mother, 
upon whom he comes to lean, ought 
to have a place on the nursery walls 
to give him companionable assur- 
ance. As the child grows older, 
statues might be added, including 
one of the child’s patron saint, and 
a small altar. Besides being num- 
bered among the things he loves, 
the youngster’s imagination needs a 
real basis. Indignant at those who 
treat the infantile imagination as a 
hazy daydream, Chesterton points 
out that “imagination deals with an 
image, and an image is in its na- 
ture a thing that has an outline, and 
therefore a limit. In truth,” he says, 
“the case is much stronger than 
that. It is plain on the face of facts 
that the child (who invents games 
to further subdivide, such as step- 
ping on alternate paving stones or 
touching every other picket in the 
fence), is positively in love with 
limits.” 

A child, too, wants to do things, 
and he learns by observing what is 
done; even taking notice when in 
the crib. Consequently, the mother 
should have care, the Bishop’s Com- 
mittee advises, to begin and con- 
clude the day by praying before the 
child’s crib where he can watch; if 
she takes his small arms and forms 
the Sign of the Cross, baby grows to 
recognize the signs of prayer. Sing- 
ing holy songs to the child will put 
sacred names and expressions on his 
lips. Through story telling, adapt- 
ing as clearly as possible, stories 
from the Bible, baby comes to know 
the Infant Jesus, Blessed Mother and 
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St. Joseph. Stories need only plot, 
setting and character, making it 
easy to pick out these elements and 
narrate the event in uninvolved lan- 
guage. Stories that are favorites 
among children, the Bishop’s Com- 
mittee has found, are the Christmas 
stories: Mary and Joseph going up 
for enrollment, the birth of the In- 
fant Jesus, appearance of the angel 
to the shepherds, and the coming of 
the Wise Men. The child readily 
takes to the Infant Jesus because of 
the child appeal. He also readily 
takes to the Guardian Angel, acquir- 
ing a fondness for his unseen com- 
panion. 

Accompanying story telling by 
showing the child the beautiful 
illustrations which are available, 
makes an indelible impression on 
his mind; it is not long before he is 
able to tell the stories himself upon 
sight of the pictures. Decorations 
and displays please the child and 
make occasions especially impor- 
tant. As the Christmas season 
draws near, a home crib with color- 
ful statues will claim his attention, 
hold great appeal, and capture the 
spirit of the festival for him. Dur- 
ing other seasons of the year, his in- 
terest is held by his little home altar 
with statues that might be changed 
for particular feasts. 

By hearing things over and over 
and seeing them again and again, 
the child learns; repetition is the 
secret of teaching and there has to 
be much of it. That is why the 
Bishop’s Committee stresses the 
need for letting the small child ob- 
serve what mother does even be- 
fore actual teaching is begun. How- 
ever, once the child talks, the urging 
for more usually comes from him; 
he never tires and is never bored; 
he will want things the way they 
are over and over, constantly de- 


manding: “Tell it again,” or “Show 
me Jesus again.” This may tax 
mother’s patience, but she must 
never forget the quality is admir- 
able for rooting things in the child’s 
memory, and she must respect the 
request. Chesterton counsels: “Be- 
cause children have abounding vi- 
tality, because they are in spirit 
fierce and free, therefore they want 
things repeated and unchanged. 
They always say, ‘Do it again’; and 
the grown-up person does it until he 
is nearly dead.” 

Once the child talks, short ele- 
mentary evening prayers, and a 
prayer to start the day, such as: 
“My Jesus I offer You today—all 
my work and all my play,” should 
be taught. They are readily and 
easily learned; and the child wants 
to start and end each day with them, 
as well as with making the Sign of 
the Cross, and dipping his fingers 
into the holy water font that ought 
to be in the nursery, for the child 
loves ceremony as much as he loves 
pictures and will perform these 
rites with great solemnity and de- 
liberation. 

Gradually, the mother is building 
up the small child’s faith and prac- 
tices until the time when the entire 
family will join with one another in 
their religious activities. Ceremony 


is never lost sight of, and ceremony 


in the home coinciding with the 
spirit of the Church in seasonal ob- 
servances gives good opportunity 
to carry religion into daily practice, 
as well as to strengthen faith by 
learning more about its truths. The 
Bishop’s Committee would have re- 
ligion not something to be donned 
and taken off at the church door, 
but carried vicariously through 
daily life. 

Celebrating feast days in the home 
would carry on the spirit of rejoic- 
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ing keynoted in the day’s ritual. 
Such a day should be made an oc- 
casion, says the Committee, by hav- 
ing flowers on the table, a special 
meal and family conversation about 
the saint with probably a special 
suggestion for each one to carry out 
during the day; feast days would 
then become events to look forward 
to and to share with delight. 

The patron saint’s day of each 
family member should be honored, 
too, just as well as birthdays. Need- 
less to say, joining in prayers as a 
group, Grace at meals, the singing 
of Church music, reading, even 
working together for a special in- 
tention, would keep religion a liv- 
ing, growing adventure. Other 
shared activities, such as the erec- 
tion of an outdoor grotto, or the 
indoor May altar, and the keeping 
of scrapbooks containing holy pic- 
tures and stories of the saints, have 
the added joy that comes with 
participation. In all, the parents’ 
resource lies in prayers for guid- 
ance and the practice of particu- 
lar virtues advised by the Buffalo 
mothers. 

The Bishop’s Committee’s litera- 
ture for mothers is replete with 
practical suggestions on what to do, 
when, and how to make religion a 
vital force in home life. Moreover, 
it lays great stress on the formation 
of the child’s character. Once re- 
ligious motives and spiritual incen- 
tives are established, the Commit- 
tee points out clearly, and the child 
has the love of the Infant Jesus as 
his reason for doing or refraining 
from doing something, characters 
can be formed readily and firmly. 
Lacking this, there is constant 
struggle, a flimsy background and 
unreliable results. 


That there is greater enjoyment 
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in the lives, and marked improve- 
ment in the character of young chil- 
dren who know and love God, is 
shown yearly at the Child Study Cen- 
ter of the College of New Rochelle, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Here twenty- 
two children of the ages of three and 
four years are guided, each year, in 
religious and character training, by 
Mother M. Berenice, O.S.U., head of 
the Psychology Department. Any 
mother who has left religion out of 
her child’s life cannot fail to ap- 
preciate the wrong done when she 
sees these tots. Through story tell- 
ing they have become acquainted 
with the Bible; they know and love 
the Infant Jesus; God, their Father; 
their Guardian Angel, and their 
Holy Mother. And they absorb more 
religious truths than would be be- 
lieved possible at such a tender age, 
for they have insatiable curiosity 
and search for explanations about 
statues and pictures surrounding 
them. Answers, supplied directly 
and simply, make a profound im- 
pression. Children delight in ex- 
planations as they do in stories. 
Most impressive, and the guiding 
light of each day, is their love of the 
Infant Jesus. They pray earnestly, 
offering work and play for love of 
Jesus. They refrain from the for- 
bidden because Jesus wouldn’t do 
it; and they give way to one an- 
other’s rights and do as they are 
told—for Jesus. Happiness, secur- 
ity, harmony, emotional adjust- 
ment, and a willing response to dis- 
cipline exist among the twenty-two. 
Just to view the outlook and 
watch the response of every mem- 
ber of the group is convincing proof 
that religion and character training 
based on religion, opens a new 
world for the child. Happiness is, in 
each child’s heart because there is 
love which extends in an ever-wid- 
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ening circle from the Infant Jesus 
to the Blessed Mother, Guardian 
Angel, their parents, each other, and 
the things their world embraces. 
There is appreciation for blessings 
that is touching upon hearing the 
warm way in which they thank God 
for bread, milk, shoes, parents, and 
items, big and small, that they en- 
joy. There is confidence and strong 
dependence on God in the way they 
ask for things. There is security be- 
cause they are not at a loss or alone 
but have someone to turn to and 
rely on in the Infant Jesus and 
their Guardian Angel. Harmony and 
emotional adjustment arise from 
their security and from their love. 
And there is ready response to dis- 
cipline—they do or not do—for the 
one reason that guides all their ac- 
tions—love of Jesus. 

Actually, the child does not ex- 
pect things without alternatives. He 
has realization that certain qualifi- 
cations abide. In the child’s world, 
Chesterton finds, there is not com- 
plete lawlessness but a strong sense 
of ethics on which one can build: 
“According to elfin ethics,” he says, 
“all virtue is an ‘if.’ The note of the 
fairy utterance always is, You may 
live in a palace of gold and sap- 
phire if you do not say the word 
‘cow ... The vision always hangs 
upon a veto.” Once a child’s will of 
the good is aroused, evener control 
and more consistent restraint of 
willfullness follows. 

Certainly important in the build- 


ing of character is restraint, the 
gradual development of will power. 
It is will that determines the child’s 
ultimate destiny, and a strong will 
is needed so that in the novel of life 
this destiny will turn out a happy 
one. Wisely, Chesterton warns: 
“Not with the most gigantic intel- 
lect could we finish the simplest or 
silliest story, and be certain that we 
were finishing it right. That is be- 
cause a story has behind it, not 
merely intellect, which is partly me- 
chanical, but will, which in its es- 
sence is divine. ... A man has con- 
trol over many things in life; he has 
control over enough things to be the 
hero of a novel.” 

A child needs to know how to 
live. He needs to know there is a 
God Who loves him—with such love 
that He presented him with life and 
a fabulous world in which to travel 
to his destiny. He needs to realize 
this Love, and to give love in return. 
He needs to know his destiny—that 
it is God; and he needs to know how 
to travel to his destiny — that he 
must conform to His laws. He needs 
to know all is contingent on an “‘if.” 

If the child does know, and if he 
does love, then life will always be 
a novel, existence a stirring ro- 
mance. Most of all, then will the 
child have strength and enough con- 
trol over things to be the hero of 
this great story of life, truly 
ascribed “in the fiery alphabet of 
every sunset: ‘to be continued in 
our next.’” 
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BROWNSON’S LOVE OF TRUTH 


' By Tuomas R. 


| bg is scarcely possible to think of 

Orestes Brownson without call- 
ing to mind his great love of truth. 
For him no exertion was too great 
to be made in the quest of truth, no 
sacrifice too costly to be offered at 
its shrine. As Father Isaac Hecker 
said: “His [Brownson’s] predomi- 
nant passion was love of truth. This 
was all his glory and all his trouble; 
all his quarrels, friendships, aver- 
sions, perplexities, triumphs, labors 
—all to be traced to love of truth.” 
If Cardinal Newman could say that 
he had never sinned against the 
light, Brownson could assuredly also 
say as much. In his passionate 
search for truth he abandoned one 
intellectual position after another. 
But such was the sincerity of his 
quest, that no pride of opinion ever 
held him back from relinquishing 
what he had come to believe was in- 
compatible with truth. In fact, in 
the long view of his life, the many 
changes in the early part of his 
career are rightly looked upon as so 
much cumulative evidence that his 
love for truth reigned supreme over 
all. He often said: “From youth up 
we have loved truth, and wooed her 
as a bride, and we wish to die in her 
embrace.” 

But Brownson was not only a 
great lover of truth, he was also 
a strong believer in the power and 
might of truth to sustain its expon- 
ents. He who is truth’s champion 
has the power of God on his side. 
To lack confidence in it when fairly 
and honestly presented, is to lack 
confidence in God, and is therefore 
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a dangerous as well as a cowardly 
kind of infidelity. From this view 
few if any will dissent in theory, 
but the rare thing is that Brownson 
really acted on it throughout his 
life, and not without becoming fre- 
quently an enigma to both friend and 
foe. In his autobiography he hits off 
a passage that is descriptive both of 
his own creed and his character: 
“Be honest with thyself, be honest 
with all the world, be true to thy 
convictions, be faithful to what 
truth thou hast, be it ever so little, 
and never dream of supplying its 
defect by thy astuteness or craft. 
Certainly be so, if thou believe in a 
God Who is truth itself, and with 
Whom it is impossible to lie... . 
Throw thyself heart and soul on His 
truth, it will sustain thee, if not, be 
contented to fall....I was and am, 
in my natural disposition, frank, 
truthful, straightforward, and earn- 
est; and therefore have had, and, I 
doubt not, shall carry to the grave 
with me, the reputation of being 
reckless, ultra, a well-meaning man, 
perhaps an able man, but so fond 
of paradoxes and extremes that he 
cannot be counted on, and more 
likely to injure than serve the cause 
he espouses.” This, written after he 
had passed the meridian of life, was 
as descriptive of his past as it was 
prophetic of his future. 

One of the results of Brownson’s 
passionate devotion to truth was 
that it disqualified him from ever 
being in any fit sense a party man. 
For with him higher than loyalty to 
party was loyalty to truth. As no 
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party is always right, or always 
wrong, he had a cordial dislike for 
party tyranny, and was determined 
to hold himself free to accept truth 
and justice wherever he found 
them. One of the outstanding par- 
ties to which he belonged for a time 
was the Working-Men’s Party, 
started in Philadelphia in 1828, and 
in New York the following year. 
Brownson was one of its early mem- 
bers. It must be said to his great 
credit that he was one of the first 
persons in this country who saw 
clearly in his day the magnitude of 
the economic question, that it was 
in fact the great question that would 
press for solution for many genera- 
tions to come. He delved into 
the problem with great assiduity. 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., one of 
Brownson’s_ recent biographers, 
thinks that “of all his writings his 
economic thought is today the most 
striking,” revealing as it did “in 
blazes of white light ideas later to 
rule the world.” Whatever is to be 
said of his “Essay on the Laboring 
Classes” (1840)—-which created a 
stir throughout the country—it was 
a concerted attempt on Brownson’s 
part to awaken a deep and wide in- 
terest in the steadily waning for- 
tunes of the poorer and more nu- 
merous classes of society—the great 
mass of operatives and laborers in 
general. And though he had en- 
tered into the Working-Men’s Party 
with kindling enthusiasm, and had 
a journal of his own in the field in 
western New York, he did not long 
remain with the party as such. He 
soon committed some act of inde- 
pendence in the support of candi- 
dates in the state elections which 
ruined his journal as a party pub- 
lication. “The truth is,” he said, “I 
never was and never could be a 
party man, or work in the traces of 
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a party. I abandoned, indeed, the 
Working-Men’s Party, but not the 
working-men’s cause, and to that 
cause I have been faithful according 
to my light and ability.” Though 
he was engrossed in many problems 
and engaged in many battles 
throughout his life, he retained to 
the very end a tender and abiding 
interest in the fortunes of the poorer 
classes. 

This same independence in the 
expression of his honest convictions 
he maintained when he made his 
bow to the public as editor of the 
Boston Reformer, 1836. The Re- 
former had been a political paper 
supporting the party in power in 
the general government. While con- 
tinuing to make it a political paper 
in some respects, Brownson refused 
to array himself with any political 
party, but held himself free to ad- 
vocate or combat any political meas- 
ure according as he understood it 
to be either beneficial or pernicious 
to the general welfare of the people. 


Again we see how resolutely de- 
termined he was never to suffer him- 
self to be fettered in his freedom of 
expression when he was offered the 
stewardship of the United States 
Marine Hospital in Chelsea, Mass. 
Soon after his inauguration, Pres- 
ident Van Buren appointed George 
Bancroft Collector of the Port of 
Boston. As there was a great num- 
ber of offices in the district at the 
collector’s disposal, Bancroft de- 
cided to offer his friend Brownson 
the stewardship of the U. S. Marine 
Hospital in Chelsea—a desirable of- 
fice with considerable emoluments. 
At first Brownson declined. One of 
the objections he raised was that 
holding office under the general gov- 
ernment would hamper his freedom 
of political discussion, and that he 
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was determined to maintain at all 
costs. Bancroft, however, assured 
him that he was well aware of his 
political views and his manner of 
discussing political measures, and 
that there would be no objection to 
the freedom of discussion to which 
he was accustomed. Brownson end- 
ed by accepting the office. 

Nothing was more natural than 
that a man of such honest and lofty 
independence of thought and ex- 
pression would require a proper 
medium of expression distinctly his 
own. Though the periodical press of 
the country had always been at his 
service when he wished to use it, and 
though he also had newspapers 
which he edited, often several at a 
time, he had need of a serious organ 
for the exposition of his full view of 
the great questions of philosophy, 
religion and social and moral prog- 
ress. The Christian Examiner had 
always been open to him, but how- 
ever indulgent, liberal, and obliging 
its censorship might be, it was still 
censorship, and censorship was a 
very irksome thing to a man so sen- 
sitive about his freedom of thought 
and expression as was Brownson. He 
wished a fit medium through which 
he might say precisely what he 
wished to say without let or hin- 
drance, and in his own way and 
time. This led to the establishment 
of a review of his own under the 
title of the Boston Quarterly Re- 
view, 1837. After editing it for five 
consecutive years he was finally in- 
duced to merge it with the Demo- 
cratic Review, at the suggestion of 
the editor of that magazine, J. L. 
O’Sullivan, with the stipulation that 
Brownson would be a free and inde- 
pendent contributor to its columns 
(1842). But this arrangement soon 
turning into a fiasco—as might well 
have been foreseen—Brownson re- 


vived his own review under the more 
indicative title, Brownson’s Quar- 
terly Review, which he edited to the 
end of his life (1876) with the ex- 
ception of a few years beginning 
near the close of the Civil War. 
Never did a journal bear more dis- 
tinctly the stamp of its editor; never 
was there more glaring evidence of 
a dogged refusal to truckle to the 
ideas of any one party, school or 
sect, and least of all to public opin- 
ion. With reason did Count Monta- 
lembert write its indomitable editor: 
“My sympathy for your opinions 
and doctrines, so deep and so full, 
is still beneath my admiration for 
your manly truthfulness. You are a 
man.” 

Brownson, however, did not limit 
himself exclusively to writing; he 
likewise engaged in wide lecturing. 
There was scarcely a small town in 
New England, or a large one in the 
Atlantic States, where he had not 
lectured. In the winter of 1842-43, 
he began a course of lectures on the 
Middle Ages. Among other themes, 
he discussed the economic question 
in the Middle Ages in its relation to 
the Church. Not long after these 
lectures were delivered, the Most 
Rev. John Hughes, Archbishop of 
New York, also took up a discussion 
of the economic question, and lec- 
tured before societies in Baltimore 
and Philadelphia on the necessity 
of a Christian basis for the science 
of political economy. His views were 
clearly, forcibly, and eloquently ex- 
pressed, and bore great similarity to 
Brownson’s. Though Brownson had 
long since decided that the Catholic 
Church had outlived its mission in 
society, the role being played by that 
self-same Church in the person of 
one of her most influential prelates 
proclaiming the very doctrine he 
thought most needed at the time, 
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“with the vigor of a living and 
thinking friend of the people,” was 
something that dramatically arrest- 
ed his attention. Its general effect 
was to increase greatly his grow- 
ing sympathy for that Church—a 
Church which he had always re- 
spected for its invaluable services 
to humanity in the past. 
Brownson being willing to make 
any sacrifice in the pursuit of truth, 
the greatest sacrifice he was some- 
times called upon to make was the 
total immolation of his own feel- 
ings. This fact is well brought out in 
his religious experiences, particular- 
ly in his conversion to the Catholic 
Church. Having tried Presbyterian- 
ism and Universalism in his early 
years, having been an independent 
minister of the Gospel, a Unitarian 
minister, the founder and promoter 
of the Society of Christian Union 
and Progress, he was finally led, 
humanly speaking, along the road 
of philosophy to the threshold of the 
Catholic Church. His conscience 
bade him enter, yet he hesitated. It 
is a striking proof of his generosity 
of mind, as his son said, that when 
he had once become convinced that 
for him there was no salvation out- 
side the Catholic Church, the only 
consideration that held him back 
for a time was his regard for Prot- 
estants. He was reluctant to assert, 
as far as any step taken could as- 
sert, that they were all outside the 
pale of the true Church of Christ. 
He craved some assurance that he 
need not abandon all hope in their 
position while entering the Church 
himself. This difficulty he proposed 
to the Right Rev. B. J. Fenwick, 
Bishop of Boston, when he went to 
him for an interview. Bishop Fen- 
wick tranquilized his mind some- 
what by reminding him that God is 
just, and that he might therefore 
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leave his Protestant friends in His 
hands, for God punishes no one who 
does not deserve it. But that is no 
good reason, added the Bishop, why 
you yourself should remain where 
you are and neglect to make sure 
for yourself. Then, too, in his so- 
licitude for his Protestant brethren 
Brownson was restrained for a time 
from joining the Church by the hope 
that he might be able to induce more 
to enter the Church by addressing 
them as a Protestant minister than 
as a Catholic convert. But in the 
meantime, the question of his soul’s 
salvation pressed heavily upon his 
mind, and after taking a formal 
course of instruction in Catholic 
doctrine under the tutelage of Bish- 
op Fenwick’s coadjutor, J. B. Fitz- 
patrick, he was received into the 
Church, Oct. 20, 1844, at the age of 
forty-one. He never forgot, how- 
ever, his former Protestant asso- 
ciates, but labored hard, though his 
technique was probably not the 
wisest, to bring them to a knowledge 
of the truth as he understood it. In 
his old age he was still to say: “there 
is no sacrifice that I would not make 
to bring ‘my kinsmen after the flesh’ 
to Christ.” Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 
expresses the belief that the new 
friends which Catholicism gave him 
never quite replaced his old Protes- 
tant friends, who had been among 
the most distinguished men and 
women of New England. 


In Brownson’s day, 
after his conversion to the Church, 
a great deal was made of his fre- 
quent changes in a sense that would 
discredit his claim to be a real dis- 
ciple of truth. Very few of his old 
associates looked, as Channing had 


especially 


been disposed to look, on_ his 
“changes, not as fluctuations, bul 
as steps of rational progress,” and 
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prophesied his return to Protestant- 
ism within six months. Lowell 
lampooned him roundly in A Fable 
for Critics for his alleged fickleness. 
James Freeman Clarke, founder of 
the Church of the Disciples, brought 
forward a bill of particulars against 
him in a lengthy article in the 
Christian Examiner. The substance 
of his detailed complaint was that 
since Brownson had changed his 
views so often, and had argued pro 
and con on virtually all the absorb- 
ing questions of the day—eclecti- 
cism, transcendentalism, socialism, 
etc., that there was not the slightest 
reason to take any notice of the 
elaborate arguments he was then 
advancing in favor of Catholicism. 
All that was wanted was to give 
Brownson a little time and he him- 
self would give those self-same 
arguments their most devastating 
refutation. “No man,” said Clarke, 
“has ever equalled the ability with 
which Mr. Brownson has refuted his 
own arguments.” 

Brownson thought proper to take 
notice of this indictment. He point- 
ed out that all the changing he had 
been accused of doing was done 
prior to his conversion, as a Protes- 
tant minister, not as a Catholic be- 
liever. He had then been a Catholic 
for nearly six years, and if prior to 
his conversion he had been “in the 
habit of refuting himself about 
every three months,” how explain 
that as a Catholic he had now been 
firm and steadfast in his faith for 
nearly six years? Here, said he, if 
you are right in your allegation, is 
the most remarkable change of all. 
How explain it? It cannot be owing, 
he said, to our ignorance, either of 
Protestantism or of Catholicity, for 
you yourself concede that we have 
said the best things that can be said 
in favor of, as well as against, each; 
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it cannot be an obstinate attachment 
to opinions once avowed, for your 
very accusation implies the total ab- 
sence of such attachment. How, 
then, explain it? Whence comes this 
remarkable change in _ personal 
character? 

Nor could his remaining in the 
Church be due to a soothing sense 
of comfort found therein. Asked 
some years after he had been a 
Catholic whether his life among 
Catholics had been a bed of roses, he 
did not hesitate to reply: “Spikes, 
sir,—spikes!” And at the very time 
—in the early sixties—when he was 
being buffeted by the worst storms 
of recrimination from Catholics, and 
they were beginning to fear that he 
was on his way back to Protestant- 
ism because of the opposition he 
met with in his persistent agitation 
for reform in certain disciplinary 
matters of the Church, he assured 
them that in his case their fears 
were groundless, “because,” he said, 
“we knew, before coming into the 
Church, the best that could be of- 
fered outside, and because our 
philosophy and theology harmonize 
perfectly with our Catholic faith and 
duty. Catholicity is not with us 
something to be put on or off, as it 
may suit the exigencies of the mo- 
ment; nor is it something that is or 
can be stowed away in a dark cor- 
ner of the mind, to be brought out 
only on certain festive occasions; it 
is our intellectual and moral life, 
and we can no more divest ourselves 
of it than we can divest ourselves 
of ourselves. It is the element in 
which we live, think, move, and 
have our moral and intellectual be- 
ing.” The whole argument drawn 
from the instability of his religious 
views before his conversion and his 
stability after joining the Church, 
would of course have been advanced 
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with so much greater weight at the 
end of his life when after having 
been a Catholic for upwards of 
thirty years, and having met with 
all kinds of disappointments at the 
hands of Catholics themselves, he 
was to say in the valedictory mes- 
sage in the closing number of his 
Review: “I have, and desire to 
have, no home out of the Catholic 
Church, which I love as the dearest, 
tenderest, and most affectionate 
mother. My only ambition is to live 
and die in her communion.” 


Brownson’s many shifts in the 
early part of his intellectual life 
were not of the sort which consist 
in holding a doctrine one day, re- 
jecting it the next, and taking it up 
the day after. The true explanation, 
as Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., rightly 
observes, is the one given by Brown- 
son himself—the simple story of de- 
velopment. “Yes,” he said, “I deny 
that I have changed, though I own 
that I seem to myself to have ad- 
vanced.” He did not belong to that 
class of persons who are no wiser 
in their old age than they were in 
their youth, but in his constant 
quest for further light was ever 
ready to cast aside any doctrine or 
creed the moment he detected its 
falsity, untrammeled by any pride 
of opinion. “They little know me,” 
he once said, “who think that I love 
my opinions more than truth.” It 
was precisely in this that he dif- 
fered from the great mass of man- 
kind. In his early years, shortly be- 
fore he became an independent min- 
ister of the Gospel, he sagely ob- 
served: “There are few who do not 
worship their creed with more de- 
votion than they do their God, and 
labor a thousand times harder to 
support it than they do to support 
truth.” It was inevitable that in his 
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growth of knowledge he should alter 
his beliefs. But in as much as this 
was inconsistency in Brownson, 
“his,” as Arthur Schlesinger again 
notes, “was the, inconsistency of a 
firm and driving intelligence hunt- 
ing the truth, not that of caprice or 
stupidity.” 


After joining the Church it was 
Brownson’s first plan to turn to the 
practice of law, for which he had 
virtually all the qualifications. But 
through the representations of Bish- 
op Fitzpatrick he was finally pre- 
vailed upon to continue his Review 
in the interest of the exposition and 
defense of Catholic doctrine. This 
involved him in much controversy 
with his former Protestant breth- 
ren. But such were his immense 
gifts as a Catholic apologist, so re- 
markable his advocacy of the Faith, 
that he merited a letter of approba- 
tion and encouragement from the 
Bishops of the United States assem- 
bled in Plenary Council at Balti- 
more, in May, 1849, and from Pope 
Pius IX, in April, 1854. But not all 
Catholics agreed with his views of 
Catholic doctrine, nor with many of 
his other views. This resulted in 
frequent controversy with Catholics 
as well. In fact, the fiercest battles 
he ever fought were those in which 
Catholics were his opponents. But 
whether engaged in controversy 
with his former Protestant asso- 
ciates or with Catholics, he always 
made it a point of conscience as well 
as of honor to present each issue 
fairly and honestly, and to reply to 
it in kind. “Many a man,” he said, 
“may find in our pages his objec- 
tions to our views put in a clearer 
and stronger light than he had him- 
self put them. We make it a rule 
to meet an opponent in his strength, 
not his weakness, and answer his 
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objections in their real meaning, 
without any chicanery, or the sub- 
stitution of any false or collateral 
issue. We write never to win a vic- 
tory, but always to elicit, defend, or 
recommend the truth, and we can- 
not understand how a Christian, or 
even a man who respects himself, 
can do otherwise.” 

Although Brownson also made it 
a point as a publicist to observe the 
acknowledged norms of courtesy 
and personal consideration, the 
fortiter in re always weighed more 
with him than the suaviter in modo. 
He complained that his style had 
been badly cramped by the many ad- 
monitions read him by his friends 
on caution and prudence, and that 
he had done nothing in comparison 
with what he might have done “if 
our friends had been willing to let 
us have our own way, and had not 
been so afraid of our offending the 
enemies of truth and virtue.” The 
fact is that he could not be induced 
to “pull his punches” when dealing 
with issues that involved life and 
death, and was half indignant and 
half amused when a friendly critic 
in Le Correspondant (Paris), spoke 
of his “rough, rude and savage 
forms of expression.” “Out upon 
such fastidiousness!” he exclaimed, 
“Be men,—be men in earnest; be 
men of faith, hope, and charity, and 
then speak out as living men in the 
strong natural tones of men who be- 
lieve their religion is a matter of 
life and death. The soft tones of the 
lute will never arouse an Epicurean 
age from its sensuality and make it 
cry out, What shall I do to be saved? 
They will only lull it to sleep, and to 
a sleep that is the sleep of death. 
You must disturb the age if you 
would heal it; you must produce 
commotion in the soul before you 
can induce it to seek repose in truth, 
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or peace in God. The great question 
of faith or no faith, of life and 
death, is no question on which to 
trifle, or play off quaint conceits or 
pretty phrases. Plain truth, plainly 
spoken, from a heart that loves it, 
feels its worth, and is ready to die 
for it, is the only politeness it is 
lawful in such a matter to study 
or to practice. Earnestness is not 
bitterness, nor is the clear, strong, 
and energetic utterance of the plain 
truth rudeness or discourteousness. 
The great Fathers of the Church are 
never rude, never coarse, never bit- 
ter,—but they never hesitate to 
speak out the plain truth, in strong 
language, in tones of fearful energy. 
And so men must speak, if they 
mean to leave their mark on the age, 
or aid the progress of truth and jus- 
tice.” 

No wonder Brownson greatly pre- 
ferred the vigorous and aggressive 
Louis Veuillot as an apologist to the 
polite French apologists of the eigh- 
teenth century, although he deeply 
deplored the violent and sarcastic 
manner of the former, the ridicule 
and contempt he so unsparingly and 
so indiscriminately showered upon 
all opponents. 


It was not to be expected that 
such an ardent disciple of truth as 
was Brownson, would be a popular 
man. Opposition to error is gener- 
ally regarded as opposition to them- 
selves by persons wedded to error— 
in whatever form or realm lodged. 
But error is never harmless, and in 
battling with it, Brownson’s genu- 
ine love of his fellow-men only bred 
in him a contempt for popularity. 
Early in his life Channing had ad- 
monished him: “You must love your 
fellow-creatures unaffectedly, love 
them too much to leave any room 
for anger toward opponents, and for 
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solicitude for reputation.” What- 
ever impression this made at the 
time on Brownson’s generous na- 
ture, it is something he seems to 
have acted on throughout his life. 
Near the end he himself said: “The 
world has never known, and never 
will know the loving heart and the 
generous sympathy with which I 
have always studied.” Devoted 
heart and soul to the good of his 
fellow-men, this well-nigh peerless 
knight of truth was ever ready to 
tilt at error’s ugly head when and 
wherever encountered, never reck- 
ing the consequences. 

His martyr-like devotion to truth 
and his noble love of his fellow-men 
are well described in a passage 
which he himself wrote: “When 


was it popular to insist on the spe- 
cial truth demanded by one’s own 
age? When was it that one could 
really serve his age or country with- 
out falling under its condemnation? 


When was it that the multitude 
were known to applaud him who re- 
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buked them for their errors, ex- 
posed to them the dangers into 
which they were running by follow- 
ing their dominant tendencies, and 
presented them the truth needed for 
their salvation? What great or good 
man ever proposed to himself to 
serve his fellow-men by following 
their instincts, flattering their prej- 
udices, and inflaming their pas- 
sions? Who knows not that error 
and sin come by nature, and that 
virtue is achieved only by effort, by 
violence, by heroic struggle against 
ourselves? Is not the hero always 
a soldier? Let then the multitude 
clamor, let the age denounce, let the 
wicked rage, let earth and hell do 
their worst, what care you, heroic 
soldier of the King of kings? Go 
forth and meet the enemy. Charge, 
and charge home, where your im- 
mortal Leader gives the word, and 
leave the responsibility to Him. If 
you fall, so much the greater glory 
for you, so much the more certain 
your victory, and your triumph.” 


AN IRISH HEART 


By Mir14M CHAPMAN 


ELL me, now, what an Irish heart is: 
Gay quicksilver and shining tears, 

Tenderness and the gift of laughter, 
Youth that scoffs at the passing years, 
Sturdy courage that never falters, 
Taking the bitter along with the sweet, 
Kindness, drollery, set to music, 
Sweetness, whimsey, and dancing feet. 





A NOBLE IRISHWOMAN 


Charlotte Grace O’Brien 


By STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. 


MONG the many delightful writ- 
ings of Mr. Stephen Gwynn his 
Charlotte Grace O’Brien; Selections 
from Her Writings and Correspond- 
ence, with a Memoir is one of the 
less well-known, yet it is one of the 
most delightful. It is now all but 
unobtainable and so I treasure the 
more the copy I was fortunate 
enough to acquire. The subject of 
the Memoir was an Aunt of the 
writer of it and his book is obvious- 
ly a tribute of affection. 

Charlotte Grace O’Brien was a 
daughter of William Smith O’Brien 
who in 1848 was sentenced to be 
hanged, drawn, and quartered for 
high treason, a sentence afterward 
commuted to exile. Though one of 
her ancestors had conformed to save 
the family heritage, she was of the 
O’Briens of Thomond who had been 
lords in Clare before the dawn of 
written history, and she was proud 
of it. But this line of the O’Briens 
had intermarried with Norman and 
then with planter stock, and she 
belonged by tradition and upbring- 
ing to the landlord class and the 
English connection. Her father, 
however, had broken with this tra- 
dition so far as to throw in his lot 
first with O’Connell and then with 
the Young Irelanders of the ’forties, 
with the result that I have men- 
tioned, and when Charlotte grew to 
womanhood she too stood apart 
from her class and declared first for 
Davitt and the Land League, then 
for Parnell and Home Rule. As she 


wrote in 1881, “Anyhow, rich or 
poor, right or wrong, I'll stick by 
Ireland.” Many letters and articles 
from her pen, written in advocacy 
of her people, appeared in the Nine- 
teenth Century, the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette, the Fortnightly Review, and 
other periodicals. 

But the service to Ireland for 
which she most deserves to be re- 
membered was not a political one. 
It was one which, because the times 
have so wholly changed and because 
the generation that knew her times 
has passed away, runs the risk of 
being wholly forgotten. It was a 
service rendered to those exiles who 
were crossing the Atlantic in their 
thousands in the early ’eighties of 
the last century. Those who have 
read the terrible story of the famine 
in 1846 will perhaps remember some 
few sentences in it about the horrors 
of the emigrant ships which carried 
away to the New World the sur- 
vivors of that tragedy. But they 
may not be aware that when, many 
years later, after another famine, a 
fresh exodus began and in the year 
1880 alone, 95,000 emigrants left 
Ireland, steerage conditions on 
board the great liners that were then 
crossing the Atlantic were still, to 
say the least, gravely defective. How 
did it come about that Miss O’Brien 
concerned herself with the matter? 

She was living at the time in a 
new house, Ardanoir, built on the 
banks of the Shannon and was ab- 
sorbed in turning its garden into 
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the little earthly paradise it after- 
ward became. But many years be- 
fore she had read The Irish in Amer- 
ica, by John Francis Maguire. She 
had been deeply moved by the pic- 
ture there drawn of the miseries of 
the voyage out and the fate of the 
emigrants on arrival, and, as she 
wrote later, it took hold of her mind 
that that was to be her work. In 
March, 1881, while on a visit to 
friends in Queenstown she decided 
to visit some of the liners and see 
for herself the steerage accommo- 
dations on them. Horrified, chiefly 
from a moral point of view, by what 
she saw, she wrote an article which 
was published in the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette, and was made the subject of 
a question in the House of Com- 
mons. The interests concerned had 
little trouble in showing that some 
of her statements were inaccurate 
and Mr. Chamberlain referred to 
them sarcastically in Parliament. 


There followed in the British press 
a perfect storm of ridicule and abuse 
under which she suffered deeply but 
silently. 

The matter, however, was not al- 


lowed to rest there. Influential 
friends took her part—Archbishop 
Croke, Father Richard O’Kennedy, 
Mr. Arthur Moors, M.P., and others. 
She followed up her campaign by 
actually opening an emigrants’ lodg- 
ing house in Queenstown, now Cobh, 
with herself as matron. In a single 
year about 3,000 emigrants passed 
under her care. One after another 
the Companies saw that they must 
mend their ways or expose them- 
selves to unwelcome publicity. In 
the end she not only gained from 
them all she demanded but crossed 
the Atlantic and got into touch with 
Catholic Church authorities—nota- 
bly Archbishop Ireland, with a view 
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landing in New York. This was the 
beginning of the mission of Our 
Lady of the Rosary. 

The story of her work in Queens- 
town and Liverpool and in the 
United States is told in letters print- 
ed by Mr. Gwynn. Writing on Octo- 
ber 9, 1882, she gave her impres- 
sions of America: 

“I am very much taken with this 
country, it is so wonderfully more 
congenial than I had expected— 
everything more homelike looking, 
and much prettier too. The fact is 
the whole country has a great deal 
of quiet loveliness.” There follows 
a glowing description of the au- 
tumn tints in the woods. She goes 
on, “The New England States are 
like a succession of beautiful Eng- 
lish parks. Out away West the 
scenery becomes more Irish. St. 
Paul might very easily be in Co. 
Limerick.” 

But in the United States she was 
doing more than admire the scen- 
ery. She was there on behalf of her 
people. Everywhere she went—and 
she traveled 4,000 miles, she spoke 
about the fate of the Irish emigrants 
and aroused the sympathies of 
Americans. Her plans and ideals 
are set forth in a fine manifesto to 
the press of the United States print- 
ed by Mr. Gwynn. She wanted the 
Irish in America to take up the 
cause of these future American citi- 
zens. She wanted the emigrants 
passed on immediately to the Middle 
West and not to be allowed to sink 
into the slums of New York. But 
her great hope was to stop emigra- 
tion altogether. “Irishmen,” she 
wrote, “the day is coming, the morn 
is dawning, when once more the na- 
tion may look homeward; when not 
emigrants from Ireland but emi- 
grants to Ireland, shall be the word; 


to protecting emigrants after their when a free nation at home will wel- 
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come once more to its heart the sons 
and daughters who have gained 
knowledge and wealth and inde- 
pendence in exile.” 

Alas, that day has hardly dawned 
even yet. 


Something of what all this cost 
her may be gleaned from her private 
letters published in this book after 
her death. Our feeling for the hero- 
ism it involved grows when we 
recollect that she was a member of 
a great family and might have lived 
at peace among her flowers, that she 
was afflicted with almost total deaf- 
ness and that, though working for 
Catholics and with Catholics, she 
was still a Protestant. 

But a time came when this last 
disability was removed. Before the 
eighties were out she had become a 
Catholic. For years she had been 
gradually drawing nearer. In the 
end what brought her into the 
Church was, not so much reading, 
though it was that too, as observa- 
tion of what the Faith meant to her 
people whom she loved. So thor- 
oughly did she identify herself with 
that people that, not content with 
supporting the popular cause politi- 
cally, she joined the Gaelic League, 
learned Irish, and spoke on Feis 
platforms. 

It would be vain to attempt here 
a portrait of Charlotte Grace 
O’Brien’s personality “vivid, vigor- 
ous, eccentric and most loveable,” 
her nephew describes it. In this 
Memoir it is described in detail by 
intimate personal friends and rela- 
tives, and illustrated from her own 
correspondence. She was a lover of 
nature in all its aspects—of flowers, 
of dogs, of birds, of all the sights 
and sounds of the countryside 
around her home by the Shannon. 
But “her love for her country and 
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her race was the deepest thing in 
her,” says Mr. Gwynn. Not quite, I 
venture to think. The Memoir itself 
bears witness of still deeper affec- 
tions. John Boyle O’Reilly, ex- 
Fenian and Irish exile, wrote of her: 
“I admire and esteem her almost 
above everyone I have ever known. 
Her sweet, unselfish, brave, woman- 
ly individuality is a touchstone for 
noble lives, a reproof to little and 
mean desires.” 

The second part of Mr. Gwynn’s 
book is devoted to selections from 
Charlotte Grace O’Brien’s writings. 
She published one novel—Light and 
Shade, barely alluded to by Mr. 
Gwynn. It appeared in 1878 and ‘s 
a tale of the Fenian uprising writ- 
ten while the memory of those days 
was still fresh. It has many pas- 
sages of beauty, especially descrip- 
tions of the scenery of the Shannon 
which she loved so much, and it is 
thoroughly Irish in sympathy. She 
published three volumes of poems. 
With what Mr. Gwynn says of her 
verse I feel that I can fully agree, 
“In her verse I find real excellence 
only when she worked with a metre 
which imposed upon her a rigid 
form,” in particular the sonnet. 
“At its best,” he continues, “her 
work may be fittingly compared 
with that of Aubrey de Vere; it has 
the same classic dignity, the same 
noble simplicity, the utter avoidance 
of jargon.” I would add that it is 
utterly genuine, never a pose, but 
straight from her inmost thoughts 
and feelings. Sometimes it is poign- 
ant as in the poem on the death 
of her brother, and the poem on her 
deafness. It is full, too, of the love 
of Ireland, its landscapes, its peo- 
ple. Witness “The Workers for Ire- 
land” and “I Dwell among My Own 
People.” 

Mr. Gwynn has not reprinted any 
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of the vigorous and forthright ar- 
ticles she wrote for the Nineteenth 
Century, perhaps because her politi- 
cal ideas are sufficiently expressed 
in the letters from which he quotes. 
The prose extracts are all charming 
nature essays, contributed to Irish 
Gardening, The Homestead, etc. 
They all center in the beautiful 
home and gardens she created at 
Adanoir, near Foynes on the Shan- 
non. Here is one passage: 

“I have the glorious river with its 
rushing waters from all west Ire- 
land; I have the sweeping tides boil- 
ing up from the Atlantic at Spring- 
tide, or mirroring the clouds and the 
stars when the passion of their 
movement is for a moment allayed; 
I have golden furse shining like the 
helmet of Goliath on the hill-tops; 
I have the delicate ferns and mosses 
of Erin, the primroses and wood 
anemones and heather besung of 
poets, the hazel catkins and the 
golden goslings, the larch tufts and 
the tender green beechleaves. What 
have I not?” 

Further on in the same essay 
there is a much finer passage. But 
I must be content to quote only this 
shorter one. 
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What she thought of her people 
with whom she had so thoroughly 
identified herself may be gauged 
from many passages. For instance 
in a letter written to Standish 
James O’Grady’s All Ireland Review 
in 1905, the year of her death, she 
asks: 

“What nation has for ages made 
the greatest personal sacrifice for its 
religious life? The Irish. What na- 
tion has maintained purity of mar- 
riage? The Irish. What nation has 
humbly and unostentatiously sanc- 
tified its family life through prayer 
and religion? The Irish. What na- 
tion has more tenderly regarded its 
duties to the ties of family love than 
these poor Irish? What nation has 
been more ready to lay down life, 
even for a false honour in war?” 
Then she goes through the Gospel 
Beatitudes one by one showing that 
the Irish are blessed in precisely the 
ways pointed out by our Lord. 


May one venture to suggest that 
the people of the United States have 
some reason to remember with grati- 
tude one who did so much for so 
many of their country’s future citi- 
zens? 


MEX no longer feel it laid upon them to translate the potential 
into the actual; there are no goals of labor like those of the 


cathedral-builders. 


Yet, unless man sees himself in relation to 


ordinances such as these, what lies ahead is the most egregious self- 
pampering and self-disgust, probably followed by real illness. With 
religion emasculated, it has remained for medical science in our age 
to revive the ancient truth that labor is therapeutic. 

—RicHarp M, Weaver, Ideas Have Consequences (University of Chicago Press. 1948). 





The Ball and the Cross 


THe BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. 
as is obvious, THe Wor tp AND THE FAITH. 


It signifies 
It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 


SOME MEDIEVAL LIBRARY PRACTICES 


Ov modern librarians can really 
be proud of the excellent library 
system that has been developed dur- 
ing the last hundred years, espe- 
cially of the methods of cataloguing 
and of classification, of the system 


of inter-library loans, and of union 
catalogues. But itis important for us 
Catholics to remember that even in 
the library field the Catholic Church 
has never been “behind the times.” 
When we start reading about the 
libraries of the Middle Ages, we are 
delightfully surprised to find how 
“modern” the medieval monks and 
friars really were. What follows is 
a series of “notes” on some library 
practices of the medieval libraries. 
We must remember that all of this 
refers to the period before the in- 
vention of printing, when all books 
had to be laboriously copied by 
hand and, as a consequence, books 
were both dear and scarce accord- 
ing to our standards. 

More than 500 medieval cata- 
logues (as actually used in medieval 
libraries) have been copied and 
printed. Many more survive in 
manuscript form and so are not 
available for general study. 


The better class monastic libra- 
ries of the Middle Ages had both 
author and subject catalogues, and 
the location of every volume was 
indicated by a shelf mark. 

Inter-library loans were a com- 
mon practice during these times. 
For instance, we are told that Lupus 
of Ferriéres in the ninth century 
borrowed books from Germany, 
Italy, and England for transcription 
in his own monastery. 

Book exchange was a common 
practice between the monasteries of 
St. Gall and Reichenau. Book ex- 
change and other library relations 
were common between the monas- 
tery of Fleur-sur-Loire and Ramsey 
Abbey in England. 

Of course, when we speak of cata- 
logues, we must not think of our 
system of card catalogues and rows 
of filing cabinets. The object of a 
medieval catalogue was to enable 
the librarian, not the general public, 
to know the names of the books in 
the library and, in the case of the 
larger libraries, their location on 
the shelves. A common arrange- 
ment was to bind the sheets of 
parchment forming the catalogue 
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into the back of a larger volume. 
Later as the libraries became more 
extensive, the methods of catalogu- 
ing became more exact to meet the 
needs of the times. 

An interesting catalogue, dating 
from the eighth century, is a list, 
engraved on stone, of the books pre- 
sented by St. Gregory the Great to 
the Church of St. Clement in Rome. 
Another interesting catalogue is 
that composed by Alcuin, who had 
been the librarian of his monastery 
at York. It is in verse and gives 
the names of the authors to be 
found in the library, but does not 
give any details. 

The early medieval catalogues 
grew out of the needs of the monas- 
teries. The rules of all the religious 
orders prescribed private spiritual 
reading for their members and 
framed practical rules to assist in 
carrying out this obligation. For 
instance, the Cluniac Rule ordered 


that a brother should be put in 
charge of the books and that he 


should hold an audit each year, 
when he should be able to account 
for each book. By the eleventh cen- 
tury the Benedictines had in each 
monastery two collections of books; 
(a) those that could be borrowed 
by the monks and laymen outside 
the monastery, and (b) those kept 
under lock and key as valuable 
property belonging to the house. In 
most monasteries the precentor, or 
third official in the monastery, had 
charge of all the books. In addition 
to other duties, he had to know each 
book individually and its exact posi- 
tion on the shelves. 

There is still in existence a cata- 
logue made before the year 831 by 
Reginbert, the librarian of the mon- 
astery of Reichenau. It enumerates 
over 500 works contained in 256 
volumes. A catalogue of Durham 
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Cathedral library, made in 1162, 
lists 352 books under what is a 
rough sort of subject heading. A 
catalogue was necessary as_ the 
books were not in one place, but 
scattered in many different rooms. 
It is on parchment, ten by seven 
inches, contains three pages of writ- 
ing, and is bound as part of a larger 
book. A catalogue of the Priory of 
Christchurch at Canterbury was 
also made in the twelfth century. 
It lists 223 volumes. It was of four 
leaves and bound at the end of a 
book. It contained a list of symbols 
identifying each volume, but it men- 
tioned only the first book in each 
although several books were usual- 
ly bound together to make a vol- 
ume. In the catalogues of this 
period, the opening words of each 
volume as well as the title were 
sometimes given. Later the open- 
ing words of the second folio of the 
volume were given in case the first 
page should be worn out or de- 
stroyed in any way. In the thir- 
teenth century a catalogue of the 
Benedictine Abbey at Glastonbury 
lists 340 volumes. If the author was 
famous, the volumes were listed 
under his name; otherwise the sub- 
ject heading was used. The condi- 
tion of the books was also described. 
Between the years 1250 and 1256 a 
union catalogue was made of 183 
monastery libraries in England, 
giving a list of the books and the 
monasteries where each could be 
found. In the fourteenth century 
we find another catalogue of the 
library of the Benedictine Priory of 
Christchurch at Canterbury. It was 
made between 1313 and 1331 and 
lists 1850 items. It contained 40 
pages with three columns to a page. 
A catalogue of the library of the Au- 
gustinians at York, made in 1372, 
has subject headings. The books 
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were marked by letters of the alpha- 
bet. When the alphabet was ex- 
hausted, it began over again with 
AA, AB, etc. It distinguished be- 
tween the different books bound to- 
gether in one volume. A catalogue 
was made at St. Mary’s Priory, 
Dover, in 1389. It was in three 
parts. The first part was to guide 
the librarian. The second was to 
excite the curiosity of the brethren 
and encourage them to read more. 
The third part was to enable the 
searcher to find any particular book 
with very little delay. There are nu- 
merous examples of fifteenth cen- 
tury catalogues to be found. A new 
union catalogue was made, this time 
by a Benedictine, which lists 194 
libraries and 673 authors, with bio- 
graphical notes. The following is 
an example of an entry in the cata- 
logue of St. Augustine’s Library 
(between 1490 and 1497). 

Biblia Ricardi Sheldon 

2° fo. in textu nescio D. 1. G. 2. 

This is a Bible given by Richard 
Sheldon. The second page begins 


with “nescio,” and the volume can 
he found on Gradus 2 of Distinction 
1—that is on shelf 2 of press 1. 

The sixteenth century is the era 
of the so-called Reformation. In 
England alone 800 monasteries were 
destroyed and most of the libraries 
scattered. Priceless manuscripts 
were used as wrapping paper and 
shiploads of this “useless” material 
were shipped abroad. In 1549 “Su- 
perstitious Literature” was ordered 
to be destroyed in the libraries of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and irre- 
parable damage was done. One 
catalogue that interests us on ac- 
count of the circumstances is that. 
of the Bretton Monastery. It was 
made after the dispersal of the 
monks and lists the books of the 
monastery and tells where they can 
be found. 

This article has meniioned a few 
of the English catalogues. Volumes 
could be written on those alone, not 
to mention the libraries of the con- 
tinental countries. 

BROTHER P. V. SHEA. 


aa 


RUE poetry must have a rhythmical base, a singing undercur- 


rent. 


Ordinarily, though not necessarily, this takes the form of 


2a measured meter; but in any case there must be a swing, a flow, a 
musica! pulsation that is different from and more regular than the 
rhythm of prose, and that bears the reader along with a harmonious 
modulated movement that subconsciously emphasizes the thought 


and perpetuates the impression. 


It is precisely this movement that 


a great part of modern verse lacks, in what I have called “buzzsaw” 
rhythms; and because it lacks this movement it leaves something 
within the reader profoundly unsatisfied and fails to make a lasting 


appeal. 


—StTanton A, Costentz, The Music Makers (Beechurst Press). 





THE DRAMA 


By EuPpHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


SOME PLAYS AGAINST VIOLENCE 


LL of them have now closed but 

when serious productions, well 
staged and well acted, on which much 
time and effort as well as money have 
been spent, come to a sudden end, it 
seems that they, at least, deserve an 
obituary. 

One was The Survivors, by Irwin 
Shaw and Peter Viertel, with Louis 
Calhern, Hume Cronyn and Richard 
Basehart; with fine sets by Aronson; 
directed and produced by Martin Gable, 
which staged its plea for peace among 
the feuding families in Missouri just 
after the Civil War. It had an exciting 
Act I. which dissolved into wordy and 
sometimes bawdy argument in Act II.; 
the minister was written off as an im- 
portant factor and the fine appeal for 
law and order was given to the lawyer 
in Act III. when it was effectively de- 
livered by Calhern. The second casu- 
alty was a transcription by two young 
men of Strindberg’s Last Dance which 
so completely twisted his theme of re- 
pentance that it made no moral sense 
at all except that the wicked Captain, 
who sets out to ruin a friend, dies of a 
heart attack but not soon enough. In 
the cast were Homolka, Jessie Royce 
Landis, Philip Bourneuf and a very 
young Anna Jackson who warrants 
watching. The Last Dance was directed 
by the same O’Shaughnessy who di- 
rected Command Decision and had a 
very beautiful tropical set by Alswang. 

Power Without Glory, the third, was 
transplanted from London with an ex- 
traordinarily well balanced cast, but 
the meaning of the title is obscure. 
It seems probable that the playwright, 
Michael Clayton Hutton, started out on 
a study of two brothers: Cliff, a suc- 
cessful “go-getter” who dodged the 
War and is holding down a good job, 
and Eddie, a bewildered veteran with 
ideals and a girl but no work but, in 
the writing, the family took over the 
play and in the end, it really belongs 
to the mother. It’s a self-respecting, 


hard-working small town British fam- 
ily with a little shop to help out with 
the rent, in a dingy but cosy house 
near a river. Besides Flo, the discon- 
tented adolescent daughter, there is 
also Eddie’s girl, Anna, and Aunt Edith, 
full of gossip and complaints. The 
father is patient and plodding and the 
mother, full of rough tenderness and 
understanding but inclined to bicker- 
ing with Flo. 

Flo’s giddy girl friend is found mur- 
dered by the river in Act I. and it 
doesn’t take Anna and the mother very 
long to connect it with Cliff, who has 
stolen Anna away from Eddie. In Act 
II. Cliff confesses to murdering the 
girl who tried to make trouble for 
Anna and for a while she and the 
mother have a wild notion that the 
crime can be concealed, but Aunt Edith 
comes in with the news that a handker- 
chief has been found by the corpse and 
Cliff knows it is his. Trouble brings 
out the family’s loyalty; Eddie tries to 
take over the guilt for Anna’s sake and 
Flo, who has run out to tell the police, 
saying she hates all of them, creeps 
back to her mother’s arms. “It’s the 
only time in your life that you ever let 
me down,” says the father when Mag- 
gie, the mother, tries to hide the horror 
from him. While both are filled with 
pity for the frightened boy, both know 
justice must be done and Maggie puts 
on her bonnet to go with him to the 
station when the police ring the bell. 

The tragedy gave wide scope for 
acting but it was never overdone or un- 
derplayed. Marjorie Rhodes stood out 
as Maggie and so did Helen Misener 
as Aunt Edith yet everyone was very 
good and so was the play—too good for 
melodrama and too good not to have 
a more clearly defined idea behind it. 


STRANGE BEDFELLOWsS.—San Francis- 
co in 1896 still had living in their mas- 
sive mansions on Nob Hill, the men 
and women who had traveled precari- 
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ously over the Isthmus in the Gold 
Rush. Senator Cromwell and his Julia 
had arrived the hard way and the Sen- 
ator had become one of the pilasters of 
the Republican Party, a Conservative 
who bellowed loud against such a men- 
ace as woman suffrage. Enter his son 
with his bride who turns out to be a 
celebrated suffragette and a comedy is 
born! 

But when young Mrs. Cromwell un- 
earths the ugly fact that the chief con- 
tributors to the anti-suffrage campaign 
fund are the ladies of the Red Light 
district, she wins the women of the 
family to her side, but their tactical 
procedure in order to subdue the men- 
folk, subverts the comedy into a Vic- 
torian Lysistrata. For Act I. and most 
of Act II. Strange Bedfellows has charm 
and amusement; it seems a pity that it 
was felt necessary to turn it bawdy. 
“Not very cultural,” said a stout lady 
behind me. 

The cast are all good from Car] Ben- 
ton Reid as the Senator, John Archer 
as the young bridegroom, Nydia West- 
man as the married daughter and pretty 
Joan Tetzel as the bride. As a suffra- 
gette, she seems very remote from the 
Parkhurst brand. 

The overpowering set by Alswang 
with its gilt frames and bronzes and 
statuary gets one of the first big laughs 
when Mrs. Cromwell remarks that her 
drawing-room seems bare. The lavish 
costumes are by Morton Haack. Mr. 
and Mrs. Colin Clements (Florence 
Ryerson) are the authors and the 
tragedy of it all is that Mr. Clements 
succumbed to a heart attack in Phila- 
delphia during the tryout and died 
there just after the opening. The com- 
edy bids fair to survive.— At the 
Morosco., 


Loox, MA, I’m DANcIN’.—The title 
really hasn’t much to do with the musi- 
cale which concerns a brewery heiress 
who backs a Russian ballet to further 
her terpsichorean aspirations but few 
ballerinas ever had a better contrived 
first entrance than that arranged for 
Nancy Walker as she walks down the 
ramp at the Pennsylvania Station to 
the company car, heavily clad in furs 
with a Russian wolfhound. First of 
all it must be made clear that Miss 
Walker is a comedian with an intuitive 
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sense of timing and inflection whose 
humor never betrays her genial good 
nature. One of the brightest moments 
is when she shares her single bedroom 
with five impecunious members of the 
company and sings “I’m Tired of 
Texas” to riotous applause. Her tryout 
for a solo part—one solo is written into 
her contract—with entrechats and pir- 
ouettes is a masterpiece of clowning. 
“There must be some easier way of 
dying,” she pants. 

Harold Lang has deserted Ballet 
Theater for Look Ma and for the first 
time, in my experience, a classical 
dancer fits himself gaily into the pic- 
ture. It seems sad for the ballet to lose 
him but he has some good opportuni- 
ties to express his vitality and in “I 
Gotta Dance” in Scene I, he sets the 
pace for the show. Tommy Rall and 
Katharine Sergava are also deserters 
from Ballet Theater and so is charm- 
ing Janet Reed, who was in the original 
Fancy Free with Robbins and Lang but 
she only seems herself when she does 
a tryout of Swan Lake with Lang. 

Oliver Smith has designed the set— 
nothing much one way or the other— 


with Jerome Robbins as choreogra- 
pher; his most successful creation be- 
ing the “Pajama Dance” in the sleeping 


car. When the American-Russian Bal- 
let Co. finds itself posted on the Audi- 
torium in Los Angeles next to the Rus- 
sian-American Ballet Co. with just the 
same repertoire—Sylphides, Schehera- 
zade, etc.,—Lang is permitted to direct 
a French ballet, Mile. Marie, and turns 
out such a jazzed-up version that he is 
fired, but Los Angeles asks for more. 
Robbins, in real life, had a somewhat 
similar experience with Fancy Free 
but this Mlle. Marie is a rough bur- 
lesque on the Mack Sennett order with 
A Nancy Walker’s fooling redeem- 
ing it. 

Besides Walker there is a girl with no 
chin and a squeak, called Alice Pearce, 
while the customary boy and girl sing- 
ing-tap-dancing team contribute the 
dullest moments to a show which is 
run off with George Abbott’s special 
speed and gusto.—At the Adelphi. 


MAKE MINE MANHATTAN.—Manhat- 
tan backgrounds in two tones by Fred- 
erick Fox with matching costumes by 
Morton Haack are one of the most at- 
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tractive features of this revue by Hor- 
witt and Lewine who collaborated in 
O.K., U. S. A. for the European forces. 
In the forefront comes “Noises in the 
Street” with the milkman, the sanita- 
tion department and a taxi driver in 
symphonic renderings. How an editor 
chooses a drama critic (first qualifica- 
tion being dislike for the theater) is 
amusing and so is “Hollywood Heads 
East” when a director in beret and rid- 
ing breeches plants his camera in front 
of a rooming-house and after hot argu- 
ments with the janitor plunges into a 
discussion of the garment business. 
Central Park by moonlight and the 
Queensboro Bridge invoke some pleas- 
ant dances and there is a sad ditty by 
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the boy who lives on Woodlot Avenue 
in Queens and loves a girl on 242nd 
Street, the Bronx. I also liked the song 
about “Trafz” where they serve the 
poached eggs with marshmallow sauce. 
The most unusual feature is a tall come- 
dian new to the legitimate stage, Sid 
Caesar, who impersonates a Penny 
Gum Machine which rose to be a Nickel 
Slot. Caesar has an astoundingly mo- 
bile face and can make noises on the 
order of Richard Haydn but fast as a 
tornado. Although staged by Hazzard 
Short, Make Mine Manhattan is not up 
to Call Me Mister in which Horwitt 
also collaborated. It has one forth- 
rightly vulgar song.—At the Broad- 
hurst. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


May, 1943 


OKLAHOMA!—Over 500,000 albums of 
records have been sold and two million 
sheets of music.—At the St. James. 


December, 1944 


Harvey.—Frank Fay and Josephine 
Hull are still at the Forty-eighth Street. 


March, 1946 


Born YESTERDAY.—Rowdy but funny 
farce about a racketeer.—At the Ly- 
ceum. 

July 


ANNIE Get Your GuNn.—It’s hard to 
beat Ethel Merman.—At the Imperial. 


December 


Happy BirTHDAY.—Miss Hayes has 
decided to go on tour with her mono- 
logue farce.—At the Plymouth. 


February, 1947 


FINIAN’s RAINBow.—Satirical musi- 
cale about an Irish leprechaun, the gold 
buried at Fort Knox and racialism, 
with good dancing and considerable 
charm except for one very stupid joke. 
The principals of the cast are now all 
new ones.—At the Forty-sixth Street. 


April 


BRIGADOON.—Prize Scottish musical 
play, imaginative and exciting with 


kilts and dancers galore.—At the Zieg- 
feld. 


July 


IcETIME OF 1948.—Replica of all the 
other Icetimes.—At the Center. 


November 


ALLEGRO.—Rodgers & Hammerstein’s 
new musicale which is more of a bal- 
let-play. Staged by Agnes de Mille with 
mostly projected décor by Mielziner. 
An honest American story with a 
happy ending.—At the Majestic. 


THE Hetrress.—Jed Harris gives one 
of his best productions of this Goetz 
adaptation of Henry James’s Washing- 
ton Square with Wendy Hiller, Basil 
Rathbone and Patricia Collinge—At 
the Biltmore. 


MAN AND SUPERMAN.—Maurice Evans 
is also at his best as a comedian in his 
production of Shaw’s very witty com- 
edy. Really a treat.—At the Hudson. 


CoMMAND DEcIsIon.—Stirring drama 
of the American Bombardment Divi- 
sion in England from the “brass hat” 
angle, with a superior cast headed by 
Paul Kelly. We regret the two in- 
stances of profanity.—At the Fulton. 


HieH Button SHoes.—Light but 
agreeable musicale in a nineteenth 
century New Jersey setting with a 
riotously funny Mack Sennett ballet by 
Jerome Robbins.—At the Shubert. 
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December 


MEDEA.—Judith Anderson in Robin- 
son Jeffers’ free version of Euripides 
makes theatrical history. John Gielgud 
directed it and has now handed over 
the part of Jason to Dennis King. 
Something to be seen.—At the Royale. 


THE WINSLow Boy.—Terence Rat- 
tigan’s dramatization of the Archer- 
Shee case—the naval cadet, accused of 
petty larceny, whose father carried the 
injustice to the House of Commons— 
with the excellent London cast. Very 
worthwhile.—At the Empire. 


For Love on MoNEY.—Vulgarly writ- 
ten comedy in which June Lockhart 
makes a shining debut, with John 
Loder and Vicki Cummings. — At the 
Henry Miller. 


January, 1948 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. — McClin- 
tic’s splendid production with Cornell 
and Godfrey Tearle and Kent Smith. 
Unadulterated Shakespeare; exciting 
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and beautiful with sets by Leo Kerz.— 
At the Martin Beck. 


A STREETCAR NAMED DEsIRE.—Ten- 
nessee Williams’ latest drama has many 
of the same stage effects as The Glass 
Menagerie but shows almost every 
ugly aspect of life possible in the com- 
pass of a play, together with coarse 
bathroom laughs. Directed by Kazan 
and finely acted by Jessica Tandy and 
Marlon Brando. Obscene nightmare.— 
At the Ethel Barrymore. 


February 


ANGEL IN THE WINGS.—The Hart- 
mans in an intimate revue with Hank 
Ladd and some good dancers. Some 
very funny sketches.—At the Coronet. 


Sk1PPER NExt To Gop.—Very moving 
drama by De Hartog with John Gar- 
field as the Dutch Skipper who can 
find no haven for his 461 Jewish refu- 
gees and how his Christianity moves 
him to ruin himself to save them. First 
presented by Experimental Theater— 
now At the Playhouse. 


ODAY we [Jews] are confronted with an alternative pattern of rela- 


. tionships and loyalties. 


If making a choice is imperative upon Jews 


in every corner of the globe, it is even more important for us who are 
Americans. We owe it to the religion which we claim for ourselves— 
however inadequately at times. We owe it to our country. ...A small 
state has been newly decreed. A bare majority of its citizens are Jews. 
This tiny state holds a small fraction of those who are and will be called 
Jews. What are we to that state? What is that state to us? Have we any 
attachments to it, or is it to be for us—as for all other Americans—just an- 
other foreign state? In our national loyalty, attachments and interests, we 
are exclusively and totally Americans—as the only proper course for 
those privileged with citizenship of the United States of America. In our 
religious adherence—and in that alone—we are of the Jewish faith. 


—Lessinc J. Ros—ENwALp, President, American Council for Judaism, in the New York 
Herald Tribune, February 15th. 
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CANDLES OF THE GAEL 


IN the year 432 the old pagan order, 
insofar as it was pagan, came to an 
end, but insofar as it was an order, 
that is, a culture, it entered upon a new 
and fuller life, became a higher civili- 
zation. For in that year the former 
swineherd, Patrick, returned to the 
land of his captivity and took it cap- 
tive for Christ. Throughout the years 
of his freedom, as exiles hear the voice 
of home and kindred, he had heard 
“the voice of the Irish,” pleading with 
him to return and walk once more 
amongst them. To his apostolic soul 
that meant a plea that he would bring 
them to walk in the presence of God, 
and when finally, after overcoming 
many obstacles emanating both from 
himself and from his ecclesiastical 
superiors, he undertook that task, it 
was in the full realization of its stu- 
pendous proportions. For it meant 
bringing the gospel of meekness to a 
proud and mettlesome people, secure 
in their political institutions, confident 
in their cultural, and arrogant in their 
religious, beliefs. ... 

His coming was not wholly un- 
expected, for when he lit the paschal 
fire on the hill of Slane opposite Tara, 
in the “very nostrils of King Laog- 
haire,” then reigning as high king, at a 
season when it was forbidden in Ire- 
land to light any save the sacred druid 
flame, there were those who recognized 
it as the sign the druids had foretold, 
not without foreboding. As might have 
been expected, therefore, the Christian 
missionary met with some opposition 
at first, but on the other hand there 
were qualities in druidism and in the 
whole of the native culture that 
amounted to a kind of preparation for 
the Gospel, so that Christianity was in- 
troduced into Ireland without encoun- 
tering anything like organized perse- 
cution. For the primitive Irish Church 
there was no age of the catacombs, nor 
any relapse into paganism, such as 
there had been in other countries. 

In fact the conversion of the Irish 


was so rapid and so complete that the 
Apostle himself was astonished, or 
would have been except for his recog- 
nition of the miraculous power of 
grace. And that power was exerted in 
Ireland to such effect that within St. 
Patrick’s lifetime the country became 
not only Christian but holy, a land of 
saints. Then indeed was verified the 
prophetic title bestowed by the an- 
cients, “holy island.” Churches were 
founded, priests in their thousands 
were ordained, bishops were conse- 
crated, and most amazing of all, the 
young people, mere lads and girls, ran 
literally hot-foot to God, to the con- 
vent, to the cloister, to the hermit’s 
cell, in joy and exultation for the 
sparse diet and the rocky bed, so that 
in a remarkably short time the country 
was dotted with monastic houses, every 
one of them a nursery of heroic holi- 
ness, and nearly every one of them a 
school. 

There is nothing like it in the history 
of sanctity, for sanctity was achieved 
on so grandiose a scale, that it becomes 
almost commonplace, and yet nowhere 
was it so highly personalized and indi- 
vidual. Of this type of holiness Pat- 
rick himself sounded the keynote by 
his way of life, which was essentially 
Irish. For he went about his apostolic 
business with a “company” resembling 
that of an Irish chieftain, which in- 
cluded not only clerics and those 
charged with ecclesiastical tasks, but 
craftsmen of various kinds and even 
a brewer. He was not Irish, but he 
made himself Irish for Christ’s sake, 
or he could not have moulded the soul 
of a whole people as he did, according 
to a pattern which has never since 
been broken, much less destroyed. 

The design of that pattern is recog- 
nizable not only on Irish Christianity 
as a whole, but on the individual soul 
of the Irish Christian, from that young 
prince of Munster who made no sign 
when, during the baptismal ceremo- 
nies, the saint unwittingly thrust the 
point of his crosier through his foot, 
since the neophyte regarded the pain 
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as part of the price every Christian 
was expected to pay for the privilege 
of admission into the Church, through 
Brigid and Columcille and Malachy 
and all those thousands of “candles of 
the Gael” down to Matt Talbot and 
Father “Willie” Doyle in our own time. 
It is the mark which shines resplen- 
dently from the soul of the entire race 
through the long centuries of the per- 
secution which came at last from with- 
out. 

And surely there is a sense in which 
the seal of the Irish is stamped on Pat- 
rick himself, or at least on the profes- 
sion of the faith which the Irish re- 
ceived from him, for into it they 
poured all the fierce ardour, all the 
passionate devotion, which glows in 
the bardic tales, in the heroism of 
Cuchulain, the generosity of Deirdre, 
the courage of Fionnuala, the chivalry 
of Ferdiad. Patrick courageously de- 
stroyed the few idols which he found, 
he withstood such of the druids as op- 
posed him, but for the most part his 
task consisted in pointing out to gen- 
erous souls the only Hero worthy of 
their devotion, “Christ of the graces.” 


—From an unpublished MS., Connla’s Weil. 
By BLANCHE Mary KELLY. 
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A GALLOP WITH THE KING 


THE remark so often made that 
“Heaven is a state of mind” bears wit- 
ness to the wintry and deathlike phase 
of this process in which we are now 


living. The implication is that if 
Heaven is a state of mind—or, more 
correctly, of the spirit—then it must 
be only a state of the spirit, or at least 
that anything else, if added to that 
state of spirit, would be irrelevant. 
That is what every great religion ez- 
cept Christianity would say... . By 
teaching the resurrection of the body 
it teaches that Heaven is not merely a 
state of the spirit but a state of the 
body as well: and therefore a state of 
Nature as a whole. 

Christ, it is true, told His hearers 
that the Kingdom of Heaven was 
“within” or “among” them. But His 
hearers were not merely in “a state of 
mind.” The planet He had created was 
beneath their feet, His sun above their 
heads; blood and lungs and guts were 
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working in the bodies He had invent- 
ed, photons and sound waves of His 
devising were blessing them with the 
sight of His human face and the sound 
of His voice. We are never merely in 
a state of mind. The prayer and the 
meditation made in howling wind or 
quiet sunshine, in morning alacrity or 
evening resignation, in youth or age, 
good health or ill, may be equally, but 
are differently, blessed. Already in 
this present life we have ali seen how 
God can take up all these seeming 
irrelevancies into the spiritual fact 
and cause them to bear no small part 
in making the blessing of that moment 
to be the particular blessing it was— 
as fire can burn coal and wood equally 
but a wood fire is different from a coal 
one. From this factor of environment 
Christianity does not teach us to de- 
sire a total release. We desire, like St. 
Paul, not to be un-clothed but to be re- 
clothed: to find not the formless 
Everywhere -and-Nowhere but the 
promised land, that Nature which will 
be always and perfectly—as present 
Nature is partially and intermittently 
—the instrument for that music which 
will then arise between Christ and 
Wi a< < 

I suspect that our conception of 
Heaven as merely a state of mind is not 
unconnected with the fact that the spe- 
cifically Christian virtue of Hope has 
in our time grown so languid. Where 
our fathers, peering into the future, 
saw gleams of gold, we see only the 
mist, white, featureless, cold and never 
moving. 

The thought at the back of all this 
negative spirituality is really one for- 
bidden to Christians. They, of all men, 
must not conceive spiritual joy and 
worth as things that need to be res- 
cued or tenderly protected from time 
and place and matter and the senses. 
Their God is the God of corn and oil 
and wine. He is the glad Creator. He 
has become Himself incarnate. The 
sacraments have been instituted. Cer- 
tain spiritual gifts are offered us only 
on condition that we perform certain 
bodily acts. After that we cannot 
really be in doubt of His intention. To 
shrink back from all that can be called 
Nature into negative spirituality is as 
if we ran away from horses instead of 
learning to ride. There is in our pres- 
ent pilgrim condition plenty of room 
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(more room than most of us like) for 
abstinence and renunciation and mor- 
tifying our natural desires. But behind 
all asceticism the thought should be, 
“Who will trust us with the true wealth 
if we cannot be trusted even with the 
wealth that perishes?” Who will trust 
me with a spiritual body if I cannot 
control even an earthly body? These 
small and perishable bodies we now 
have were given to us as ponies are 
given to schoolboys. We must learn to 
manage: not that we may some day be 
free of horses altogether but that some 
day we may ride bare-back, confident 
and rejoicing, those greater mounts, 
those winged, shining and world-shak- 
ing horses which perhaps even now ex- 
pect us with impatience, pawing and 
snorting in the King’s stables. Not that 
the gallop would be of any value un- 
less it were a gallop with the King; 
but how else—since He has retained 
His own charger—should we accom- 
pany Him? 

—From Miracles. By C. S. Lewis. Copyright, 


1947 by the Macmillan Co. and used with their 
permission. 
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FROM THE Bottom UP 


Ir is easy to see that the kindling of 
the spirit of Christ among the workers 
is found in a variety of styles in 
France just now. The whole thing is 
bubbling up here and there, all over. 
... The Christian movement just is.... 

Just as there is a youth movement 
in the cities, the JOC, there is one in 
the country, the JAC (Jeunesse Agri- 
cole Catholique). It has evolved since 
the war into an all-inclusive move- 
ment, radiating through the whole life 
of the community. 

An athletic young peasant member 
of the JAC to whom I spoke said, in 
substance: “We do not go in for an 
apostolate. We are up against the 
usual rural idea that Christians do not 
like progress, and we labor to raise 
the professional level of the peasant. 
Country people think that Christians 
are not gay, and we busy ourselves 
having fun during leisure time. The 
starting point for the Christian life is 
to do something together, whether the 
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people are formally interested in the 
JAC or not.” 

Professionally, or during leisure 
time, the people work for the good of 
others. Professionally, much is being 
done. Young people are encouraged to 
take courses in scientific exploitation, 
new techniques, psychology. They are 
encouraged to participate actively in 
the rural unions. The JAC favors any 
union initiative which truly assists the 
farmer. But, of course, the JAC stands 
firm against making an idol of any 
professional organization. It is par- 
ticularly against any reform handed 
down from higher up. In the question 
of tractors, for instance, it favors com- 
munal, neighborly grouping to procure 
them, whereas the communists advo- 
cate enormous centers of tractors 
handed down from a central source. 
The JAC system is harder to establish, 
because it requires an active participa- 
tion from the bottom up, and people 
too often prefer reforms to be handed 
down, even if it means a lessening of 
their humanity. But that is precisely 
where authentic Christianity is leaven 
in the dough and prevents a civiliza- 
tion from sinking to low levels. 

The use of leisure time is also care- 
fully considered, not, as a priest re- 
marked, because “it makes better peo- 
ple of those who are helped, but be- 
cause it kindles the charity of Christ 
within those who help.” It is through 
their souls that a renewed Christianity 
can reach the souls of their brothers. 
Yet, we are reminded by Abbé Boulard 
that “Generous souls, or souls that will 
become generous, must sometimes be 
looked for, not among the serious 
young, but among the devil-may-cares 
at a bar, to whom the population lis- 
tena”... 

A Christian commynity should radi- 
ate its thoughts and ideals. The coun- 
try newspaper, Jeunes Forces Rurales, 
says: “It is not enough to make a suc- 
cess of your life. You should make a 
gift of it. You must be a giver of life, 
the life of the soul and the life of the 
body, the material and the spiritual. 
Do not be only a consumer in the 


Church, but also a producer.” 

—From France Alive. By Crame HucHetr 
BisHop (New York: The Declan X. McMullen 
Co., Inc.). 1947. 





Foreign Periodicals 


THE WorRLDWIDE CHURCH 


ENTERING the Cathedral [of Grand 
Canary] through a lovely cloister, I 
found myself in the dim twilight of a 
great church built in the Spanish 
Gothic style. The lofty roof was sup- 
ported by slender columns; over the 
crossing rose a richly-vaulted lantern- 
tower; the small painted windows, 
with their gaudy panes of brightly hued 
bottle-glass, recalled those of a mosque. 
The choir, according to Spanish cus- 
tom, stood at the West end of the 
church, enclosed by a marble wall; a 
glimpse of carved woodwork and of a 
monumental lectionary, bearing mighty 
tomes, could be had through the 
wrought-iron gates which closed the 
choir on the East. From these gates 
a railed processional way led to the 
great carpeted space beneath the lan- 
tern-tower. Beyond this space rose the 


chancel, its walls hung with faded 
crimson brocade, against which stood 
out the High Altar and its lofty Gothic 
reredos of carved and gilded wood. 

The Altar was still draped in purple, 


and the images and pictures were 
veiled. In the dim light, the servants 
of the sanctuary were astir. Bright- 
eyed altar-boys in scarlet cassocks hur- 
ried across the central space bearing 
censers and vestments; canons in their 
robes passed to and fro; the pews in the 
body of the church began to fill with 
worshippers. Now, in their purple 
vestments, the celebrant and-his assis- 
tants passed in procession to the altar 
steps, and, with the Blessing of the 
Paschal Candle, the Easter rites con- 
tinued. 

Seeing the familiar scenes enacted 
in this unfamiliar place, I reflected on 
the wonderful character of that privi- 
lege whereby a Catholic, in whatever 
land he travels, is sure of finding in 
every church he visits the same fa- 
miliar rites, the same consecrated 
tongue, the same life-giving Sacra- 
ments. This thought seemed to give 
new significance to the name Catholic, 
or “worldwide.” ... How wonderful 


it is to belong to the worldwide 
Church! 

My thoughts went back on this Holy 
Saturday to other Easters I had spent 
away from home. I recalled a far-off 
Palm Sunday at the little snow-bound 
Swedish port of Gefle, some two hun- 
dred miles north of Stockholm. In the 
humble little church the few scores of 
local Catholics, well muffled up against 
the cold, had gathered for the blessing 
of box-branches (instead of palms), 
and for the Mass that followed. Seldom 
had the holy rites seemed more im- 
pressive than in that remote Swedish 
province where the Church is almost 
unknown. Memories of Holy Week in 
the Balkans and in Turkey came back 
to mind: a Palm Sunday at Sofia in 
weather scarcely less wintry than that 
of Gefle; the chapel of the Assump- 
tionist Fathers in an upper room over 
the French Consulate at Angora; a 
solemn Easter High Mass at dawn in 
the gaunt “Latin Church” at Baghdad. 
And there were other memories more 
cherished than these: Holy Thursday 
in the Sistine Chapel; Easter Sunday 
at Jerusalem on the very site of the 
Resurrection. But in the humblest 
shrines as in the most glorious, the 
sacred rites had been identical and the 
same Sacrifice had been offered. 

While I reflected on these things the 
ceremonies were taking their accus- 
tomed course. The Lumen Christi 
shone forth; great grains of incense 
were affixed to the mighty column of 
the Paschal Candle before it was light- 
ed; the Prophecies and Litany were 
intoned; the priests exchanged their 
purple for cloth-of-gold; at the Gloria 
the organ pealed forth; the three Alle- 
luias resounded and the first Mass of 
Easter was solemnly celebrated. 

When all was over, I felt strength- 
ened and refreshed, and I came forth 
into the spring sunshine. By narrow 
winding ways I climbed the steep hill 
behind the town, ascending flights of 
rock-hewn steps and skirting rows of 
high-perched white: cottages. Soon I 
reached the rocky heights, crowned by 
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a fortress, whence I could see, out- 
spread beneath me, the sprawling 
town, the Cathedral towers, the yellow 
sands, high hills away to the left and 
before me, the limitless expanse of the 
blue Atlantic. The red and yellow flags 
were all at the masthead now. 


—Hvan Montocomery, in The Month (Lon- 
don), July-August, 1947. 
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A New IDEAL 


CaTHOLIc reform must shift to an 
agrarian-craft economy in which the 
small land owners (subsistence farm- 
ers) and craftsmen set the tone of our 
economy and society. 

An agrarian-craft society is not the 
same thing as a return to the stone age 
to start all over again. There can even 
be some assembly lines left if anyone 
wants them, and heavy industries may 
well remain. It is a matter of balance, 
a matter of having (at least for most 
men) machines as tools rather than as 
masters. It is a matter of perfecting 
men and their talents rather than dead- 
ening the human thing in the interests 
of mechanical monsters. 

Spiritual development is more im- 
portant than any other single factor in 
the land movement. Underlying all the 
failures to date (Catholic and non-Cath- 
olic) has been this primary cause, that 
the people lacked spiritual discipline 
and, as a consequence, the ability to 
live together in community, and to sac- 
rifice for an ideal. Not droughts and 
invasions of insects so much as quar- 
rels and selfishness have seen the end 
of so many schemes that it seems as 
though the land movement is impos- 
sible to achieve. Yet in itself, moving 
communities of people into rural areas 
is not so very great an undertaking, not 
nearly so ambitious, materially speak- 
ing, as one of a thousand or so of our 
war projects. But in a war factory you 
could bribe people, at least temporar- 
ily, with high wages and fine wash 
rooms, and what did it matter if they 
came out more degraded than they 
went in? In a land movement you can’t 
disregard the human element. It is 
the hardest job in the world to make 
over men, but that’s where you have 
to start. 

The place to begin is in the city. It 


will take several years for a group to 
become congenial and _ spiritually 
formed in Christ, before it will be wise 
to make any beginnings. And the mere 
passage of time won’t do it. There will 
have to be a framework for develop- 
ment, like Jocism, and a spiritual life 
sufficiently intense to dispel the false 
charms of urban life. 

Along with the spiritual training, 
those in the land movement will have 
to acquire a wealth of skills, whether 
in farming or crafts. Some may con- 
tinue to teach or write or practise 
medicine, but there will have to be a 
farmer-craftsman basis. Here we can’t 
help thinking that Catholic Action has 
the ideal framework for sponsoring a 
land movement. It would not be the 
main work of Catholic Action, of 
course, as that apostolate never rests 
except in the salvation of souls as an 
end. But if the Catholic Action move- 
ment were to decide to sponsor an 
exodus, it could provide the means in 
the services through which it oper- 
ates, and among these services could 
be training centres for young men and 
women in the crafts pertaining to their 
future life. ... 

The ultimate goal of any Catholic 
Land Movement is the salvation of 
souls, whether one envisions the new 
beginnings of a holy America, or just 
wants desperately to escape the driv- 
ing temptation to birth control. It is 
not a means of turning one’s back on a 
dying society, or of despising one’s 
brothers who are bound to the assem- 
bly line. ... 

Some sort of connection must remain 
with the city. It may be a bridge main- 
tained by the Young Christian Workers 
for the continued exodus of families 
into a more Christian air. Or it may be 
that the community’s chief work will 
be correlated with the needs of their 
less fortunate city brethren. One can 
imagine also a land community grow- 
ing food for the bread line in a city 
House of Hospitality (as in the Catholic 
Worker), or providing vacation or 
convalescent homes for city workers. 
Or the community could centre around 
an apostolic printing press (as in Eric 
Gill’s Ditchling in England), or spon- 
sor a Christian curative centre for the 
insane (as at Gheel in Belgium) or an 
art centre, or even an apostolic movie 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


company. If then, those who live 
there have their shoes handmade by 
the community craftsmen, is that so 
terrible? In the cities only the very 
rich have handmade and wellmade 
shoes. And if the people of the com- 
munity dress as pleases them and be- 
comingly in the sight of God, is that 
so awful? Remember there will be no 
girl at the next desk to jeer because 
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formation from shoddy commercial- 
ism to healthy simplicity will be grad- 
ual, though there will be compensa- 
tions from the very first. No one will 
regret the passing of tawdry escapist 
pleasures, and as the movement grows 
it will set a new ideal of goodness be- 
fore a pleasure-jaded and despairing 
society. 


in The 


—PerTer MICHAELS, 


Catholic Voice 
(Cork), Jan. 1948. 


you are not in fashion. But the trans- 


T the present time formal education considers that its purpose is to 
produce people with a certain competence in a particular field; it 
wants to bring out not a man, but a specific type of man expertly equipped 
to handle a narrowly defined function in modern society. ...No attempt 
is made in the classroom or elsewhere to relate his courses to life. But 


what is more disturbing still is that in the college graduate an illusion of 


completeness results; he is not complete, but believes he is. He mistakes 
the part for the whole, because he does not know the whole or even that 
a whole exists. ...A problem so crucial as over-specialization demands a 
solution that is radical. ... No mere mechanical reshuffling of curricula 
will suffice; what is required is an educational revolution which will re- 
store to the university the understanding of its function to prepare men 
for this life in terms of the next, to be a free association of seekers after 
the truth—a community of scholars. 


—From an Editorial in Concord—A Magazine for the Student Community (Chicago), 
December, 1947. 


IGURES have often been gathered to show the difference between the 

United States and the Soviet Union. None are more astronomical—it 
does make this faltering country look like heaven—than the contrast be- 
tween the numbers of political prisoners, or in Soviet language, traitors, 
in Russian and American jails. The American figure is on the order of 
several million times under the other. 


—Asuer Byranss, in Plain Talk, February, 1948. 





Recent 


INSTALLATION OF ARCHBISHOP O’BOYLE 


Tue Most Rev. Patrick A. O’Boyle, 
who had been consecrated in St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, New York, by Car- 
dinal Spellman on January 14th, was 
solemnly installed as the first Arch- 
bishop of Washington, D. C., by the 
Apostolic Delegate, the Most Rev. Am- 
leto G. Cicognani, who also preached 
the sermon. The ceremony took place 
in St. Matthew’s Cathedral, January 
21st, before distinguished representa- 
tives of Church and Government. The 
Most Rev. John M. McNamara, Aux- 
iliary Bishop of Washington, made an 
address of welcome. At a luncheon fol- 
lowing the installation Mass, the Apos- 
tolic Delegate again spoke, and then 
the Most Rev. John T. MeNicholas, 
O.P., Archbishop of Cincinnati and 


chairman of the administrative board 
of the NCWC, paid high tribute to 
Archbishop O’Boyle’s 


“monumental 
work” as director of the War Relief 
Services—NCWC, and said, “it will 
ever live in the annals of the history 
of our country and of the world.” 

The new Archbishop pledged him- 
self to the Catholic people of Washing- 
ton, “to preserve, and where possible 
or necessary, to promote and expand, 
all the good works, educational and 
charitable, with which your generos- 
ity and zeal have enriched Catholic life 
in this community.” The first official 
act of Archbishop O’Boyle was to name 
Bishop McNamara Vicar General. He 
has been the Auxiliary Bishop of Bal- 
timore and then of Baltimore-Washing- 
ton, since 1928. 

With the Apostolic Delegate, THE 
CaTHOLiIc Wortp says: “With fervent 
prayers we implore from God long 
years of fruitful episcopate” for Arch- 
bishop O’Boyle. 
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CATHOLIC NEGROES AND INDIANS 


THE annual report of the Rev. J. B. 
Tennelly, S.S., secretary of the Com- 
mission for the Catholic Missions 


Events 


among the Colored People and the In- 
dians, has just been published and it 
gives an encouraging picture of this 
missionary work in the United States. 
There were 7,963 Negro converts last 
year, the highest number on record. 
The total number of Negro Catholics 
is estimated as 343,830 out of a total 
population of 15,000,000. The Catholic 
Indians on reservations number 90,388 
in a total reservation population of 
280,000, but if the Indians outside 
reservations are included, the total 
number of Catholics is estimated con- 
servatively at 100,000 which means 
that well over one-third of the Amer- 
ican Indians are Catholics. 

There are 395 churches for Negroes, 
with 566 priests, and there are 292 
schools with more than 1,800 religious 
and lay teachers, and ten Catholic hos- 
pitals. There are 150 priests, 727 sis- 
ters, lay brothers, and other teachers 
working exclusively among the In- 
dians, and an additional 50 priests 
whose work is partially with them. 
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BisHops’ FuND DRIVE 


OFFICIAL announcement was made 
late in January of a campaign to 
be conducted in Catholic churches 
throughout the United States on Lae- 
tare Sunday, March 7th, to raise 
$5,000,000 for relief of the starving 
people in Europe and the Far East. 
The Most Rev. John T. McNicholas, 
O.P., chairman of the Administrative 
Board of the NCWC, addressed a mes- 
sage to the Catholics of the country, 
in which he said that their response 
to previous appeals had written a mar- 
velous chapter of generosity and sacri- 
fice in the annals of the Church in the 
United States. He recalled that last 
year’s collection whose aim was $5,- 
a had netted more than $7,500,- 
000. 

“The letters. received from the car- 
dinals and bishops of dioceses overseas 
that have been helped,” said the Arch- 
bishop, “express their very deep sense 
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of gratitude to the American hier- 
archy, assuring its members, through 
the War Relief Services—NCWC, that 
they had saved the lives of hundreds 
of thousands of persons, especially 
little children, who were starving and 
dying.” 
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VATICAN SPEAKS ON POLAND 


LATE in January it was reported that 
the Vatican radio had broadcast a 
statement on religious conditions in 
Poland, especially in Galicia and Sub- 
Carpathia. It said that violent perse- 
cution in Eastern Poland, which had 
abated in 1942, had flared up again 
with the apparent aim of forcing 
6,000,000 Catholics to join the Russian 
Orthodox Church. In Galicia four 
Catholic bishops, who had been al- 
lowed to remain in their dioceses, were 
recently arrested and carried off to 
Russia; it was reported that one of 
them died on the trip. It was also said 
that the Apostolic visitor for the Slavs 
of the Byzantine Rite had been arrest- 
ed, that the seminaries had been closed 
and the students forced into the So- 
viet armies; all houses of the Redemp- 
torists were reported closed and their 
members arrested or deported. In Sub- 
Carpathian Russia, which before the 
War was a section of southeastern Po- 
land, strong pressure has been brought 
to bear on the Uniates of the Greek 
Rite and sixty churches belonging to 
them have been confiscated and turned 
over to the Russian Orthodox clergy. 
The Vatican radio quoted a dispatch 
from Tass, the Soviet News Agency, re- 
porting that the Greek Catholic Church 
in the Ukraine had been thoroughly 
exterminated. It was recalled that 
in 1939 that Church had more than 
4,000,000 members and all but 500,000 
of these were in Polish territory. 

His Excellency August Cardinal 
Hlond, Archbishop of Warsaw, has 
been in Rome on his official annual 
visit and he had a long audience with 
the Holy Father. Vatican circles de- 
clared that the religious situation in 
Eastern Poland is worse than anywhere 
else in the Soviet sphere, except Yugo- 
slavia. The latest news from Poland 
shows that the conflict between the 
Church and the Government is square- 
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ly joined. The Polish Government at 
first tried to create a national Church, 
but the attempt failed for lack of popu- 
lar support. Nevertheless, the con- 


cordat between the Vatican and War- 
saw has been violated, relations with 
the Holy See have been severed and the 
Catholic press is being persecuted. 
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CARDINAL ProTESTS SCHOOL REFOKMS 


At the end of January it was report- 
ed that there was a violent debate in 
the Bavarian Parliament over the 
school reform program demanded by 
the United States Military Govern- 
ment. General Lucius D. Clay had pre- 
viously rejected two programs submit- 
ted by the Bavarian Minister of Edu- 
cation. While the debate was in prog- 
ress Governor Murray D. van Wagoner 
was conferring with Bishop Aloysius 
Muench of Fargo, S. Dakota, who has 
been over in Germany for many 
months as a liaison officer between the 
German Bishops and the American 
Military Government. Bishop Muench 
read to the Governor a long letter he 
had received from His Eminence 
Michael Cardinal de Faulhaber, Arch- 
bishop of Munich, written on behalf 
of all the Catholic Bishops of Bavaria. 
The Cardinal’s letter though couched 
in the most diplomatic terms, firmly 
contended that the imposition of the 
suggested reforms would constitute a 
dangerous parallel to a dictatorship. 
It would “entirely contradict the spirit 
of true democracy,” the Cardinal said, 
“even though it were based on the inten- 
tion of democratizing the educational 
system, and would strike a severe blow 
at faith in democracy.” His Eminence 
complained that the United States 
licensed press had given full expres- 
sion to the supporters of the school 
reform project but had not published 
objections either to the extent of the 
plan or to the speedy execution of it 
which the Military Government de- 
mands. 

“There is complete agreement with 
the Military Government,” the letter 
said, “that our school system and the 
whole education of youth must be so 
formed that they shall be able to make 
the best possible contribution to as- 
sure permanently to the coming gen- 
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erations the blessing of a peace, of 
social justice, of humanity and of law 
and order.” But he opposed “external 
reforms” and said that the desired 
changes should be made by the unani- 
mous consent of the Germans. The 
Cardinal further stressed the fact that 
the Military Government had repeated- 
ly expressed a desire to permit the 
populace more and more independence 
to regulate its internal affairs under its 
approved constitution. He clearly left 
the implication that the people should 
be permitted to assert their own will 
and at their own pace, even though it 
went neither as far nor as fast as the 
Military Government desired. 





DEATH OF BisHOP KELLEY 


AFTER a long illness the Most Rev. 
Francis C. Kelley, Bishop of Oklahoma 
City and Tulsa, died February 1st at 
the age of seventy-seven. He was 
widely known as the founder and pres- 
ident of the Catholic Church Exten- 
sion Society and the editor of its Ezx- 
tension Magazine. Bishop Kelley was 
a Canadian by birth but after his or- 
dination to the priesthood he labored 
in the diocese of Detroit. He saw the 
need of helping rural churches and 
finally secured the support of Arch- 
bishop Quigley of Chicago for an or- 
ganization to meet this need. The 
Archbishop called a meeting of other 
bishops and some laymen and Father 
Kelley was elected president of what 
came to be known as the Catholic 
Church Extension Society. For twenty 
years he directed this work and the 
Society built hundreds of churches in 
mission areas in this country. 

In 1924 the then Msgr. Kelley was 
consecrated Bishop of Oklahoma City 
and Tulsa. He was responsible for 
building sixty churches and four hos- 
pitals in Oklahoma. Although the 
State’s population dropped 75,000 in 
the years 1930 to 1940, the Catholic 
population increased by 10,000. The 
number of priests grew from 105 to 170 
during Bishop Kelley’s regime. He 
served as Episcopal Chairman of the 
Catholic Committee on Scouting and he 
was a leader in the NCWC, having been 
at various times, treasurer, Chairman 
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of the Department of Lay Activities 
and a member of the Administrative 
Board. The Bishop was a prolific 
writer from the early days of his 
priesthood till his final illness. He was 
a valiant defender of the rights of the 
Church in Mexico and wrote Blood- 
Drenched Altars in 1935 describing the 
persecution of the Church there. 
Among his many other books are: Epis- 
tles of Father Timothy, Letters to Jack, 
The Forgotten God, and The Bishop 
Jots It Down. 

May the soul of this great bishop rest 
in peace! 


<i 
o 





ASSASSINATION OF GANDHI 


THE whole world was shocked by 
the news that the aged and venerable 
Mohandas K. Gandhi was shot on Jahu- 
ary 30th while he was on his way to his 
usual evening prayers. His assailant 
was a Hindu, but of a group opposed to 
Gandhi’s appeals against violence. The 
seventy-eight-year old leader died with- 
in half an hour after three shots were 
fired at him, and two days later, accord- 
ing to Hindu custom, his body was 
cremated after a state funeral proces- 
sion that wound through the streets of 
New Delhi for five miles to the Hindu 
cremation ground on the banks of the 
River Jumma. 

For thirty years Gandhi had devoted 
himself to preaching non-violence and 
to working for a free and united India. 
But when the British gave freedom to 
India last August violent strife broke 
out between Hindus and Moslems and 
some estimate the number of those 
killed in the millions. Gandhi had en- 
tered upon a fast at the beginning of 
the year which he kept for about two 
weeks and then he was assured by 
Hindus and Moslems that further strife 
would be averted between India and 
Pakistan. But even during the days of 
his fast a mob of extremist Hindus 
gathered before his house shouting, 
“Let Gandhi die! We want war!” The 
assassin apparently hoped to open the 
way to war. There was considerable 
violence in Bombay following the news 
of Gandhi’s death, but up to the pres- 
ent there has been no general civil 
war. JosePH I, MALLoy. 
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Meditations for Everyman. Volume I. 
By Rev. Joseph McSorley, of the 
Paulist Fathers. Saint Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co. $2.50. 

During a long and very useful life, 
Father McSorley has made the most of 
a multiplicity of occasions and oppor- 
tunities for doing good. Everything is 
grist that comes to his spiritual mill. 
By achieving spiritual simplicity him- 
self, he has attained eminence as a 
spiritual director. 

The latest addition to his long list of 
spiritual writings is this volume of 
meditations. Dedicated to “The Light 
that enlightens every man,” it is as 
suited to the cloister as to the man and 
woman, the boy or girl, who in the 
midst of the world’s distractions is 
seeking to do God’s holy will. 

It is, if you will, an important con- 
tribution to the Liturgical Movement, 
for its meditations are based almost 
exclusively on texts from the Sunday 
Gospels, dispersed through the days of 
the week, and amplified at times by 
correlative texts. A page of three para- 
graphs, the third of which offers a 
plain and stimulating examination of 
conscience, makes up each day’s medi- 
tation. 

How well Father McSorley achieves 
his purpose in the examination of con- 
science the reader may judge from the 
following paragraph, which concludes 
the meditation on the words, “No one 
cometh to the Father, but by Me”: 

“A searching look at myself shows 
that I am self-indulgent in the use of 
my time and, generally speaking, of all 
my resources; that I have poor control 


of temper, tongue, imagination; that I 
am indifferent—as Jesus surely was 
not indifferent—to the needs of those 
about me. Whereas if the words of the 
text were branded upon my memory, I 
should realize the need of constantly 
dwelling upon the pictures of God’s life 
on earth which the Gospels contain; I 
should perceive that it is because I for- 
get His way of doing things that I 
spend so litile time in prayer, and am 
so preoccupied with my own comfort, 
my own reputation, my own security. 
I shall never be moving steadily in the 
right direction until I become more 
anxious to imitate Our Lord than to 
pass the day pleasantly, or to win the 
good opinion of others.” 

The Ronald Knox texts interspersed 
with the Reims version sometimes pull 
one up sharply—and this is not a fault 
in a meditation book. Thus, the fa- 
miliar, “Is thine eye evil . . .?” becomes, 
“Must thou give Me sour looks because 
I am generous?” 

The present volume covers the Litur- 
gical Year from the First Sunday of 
Advent to the Eve of Pentecost. To 
complete the year, a second volume is 
promised. 

% Joun F. O’Hara, C.S.C. 
Bishop of Buffalo. 


Selected Writings of Benjamin Nathan 
Cardozo. Edited by Margaret E. Hall, 
B.L.S., LL.B. New York: Fallon Pub- 
lications. $5.00. 

Holmes, Brandeis, Cardozo and Stone 
—these have been the great names that 
marked the end of an epoch in Amer- 
ican constitutional law. Holmes al- 
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ready is honored by a cultus, Brandeis 
has found a worthy biographer, Stone 
- has been presented in a critical biog- 
raphy. But the shy and retiring Car- 
dozo, who graced the Court of Appeals 
for almost eighteen years, six as its 
Chief Justice, and sat for another six 
years on the Supreme Court of the 
United States in its most trying period 
since the days of Taney, has been left 
to that small body of devoted friends 
and students of the law who, with 
Dean Pound, look upon him as one of 
the ten best judges in American legal 
history. Aloof from the multitudes in 
life, in death he is almost forgotten. 
Yet, his opinions rank with the finest 
in American law, both for their clari- 
fication of legal problems and their 
beauty of style. His extra-judicial writ- 
ings place him amongst the foremost 
teachers of jurisprudence in modern 
times. 

Cardozo, however, has emerged from 
encircling obscurity in but one biogra- 
phy, tender, indeed, and often reveal- 
ing, but hardly complete or critical; 
one rather short study, a survey of his 
opinions, and a collection of many of 
these same opinions. True, there are 
some penetrating short articles, but 
these remain in the law journals, to be 
discovered by the very few who find 
knowledge and stimulation in these 
forbidding periodicals. The Reference 
Law Librarian, of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Law Library, has therefore per- 
formed a signal service in editing this 
collection of Cardozo’s writings. Gath- 
ered in one book can now be found the 
Cardozan triology,—The Nature of the 
Judicial Process, The Growth of the 
Law, The Paradoxes of Legal Science— 
and the Address before the New York 
State Bar Association—which, with 
the opinions, set forth the jurispru- 
dence and the philosophy of the great 
Justice. In addition are the thought- 
provoking and beautifully written ad- 
dresses collected in Law and Litera- 
ture and other examples of Cardozo’s 
delightful style and vigorous thought. 
And, as if to show the consistency of 
thought and style that marked his writ- 
ings, papers written while in college 
are included. The addition of an ex- 
haustive bibliography of writings about 
Cardozo and a table of his Supreme 
Court cases, makes this the first book 
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to which any student of Cardozo must 
turn. The only significant omission is 
the table of cases in which he wrote 
opinions while on the Court of Ap- 
peals, a service which by many is con- 
sidered of much greater importance 
than his work on the Supreme Court. 
If a collection were made of the 
writings about Cardozo listed by Miss 
Hall, with the present volume and the 
Law Reports, students would have all 
that is necessary for a critical study 
as well as an education in law. Un- 
doubtedly, this volume will lead to a 
series of such studies in years to come. 
And then, if one of his lawyer friends 
would write a real biography of a truly 
fine person, American life and Amer- 
ican law would rejoice in a body of 
thought and in the example of an in- 
spiring personality such as it now sore- 
ly needs. It is the judgment of this 
reviewer that when such events have 
been brought to pass it will be found 
that Cardozo has added a pragmatic 
sanction to the finest expression of the 
perennial jurisprudence of natural law. 
When this synthesis has been made, 
American law can look forward to the 
fruition of that creative period of 
which Pound has been the prophet 
and to which Cardozo has been a con- 
tributing spirit. WaAtTer T. Goucn. 


The Christ of Catholicism. By Dom 
Aelred Graham. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $4.00. 

This exceptionally valuable book 
focuses attention on a subject which 
all true Christians must regard as the 
most important ever submitted to hu- 
man _ consideration—the personality, 
activities and teachings of the Incar- 
nate God. Dom Graham’s The Love of 
God, published nine years ago, might 
be described as devotional with a 
theological tinge; his new book may be 
classified as theological with a devo- 
tional tinge. Himself a Benedictine, he 
has been outspoken in acknowledging 
deep indebtedness to his former mas- 
ters, the English Dominican Fathers at 
Oxford, and he usually clings to Thom- 
istic principles in disputed questions 
—without however, manifesting any 
controversial disposition; yet he al- 
ways retains a catholic readiness to 
draw upon the whole rich treasury of 
sound tradition. As his preface ex- 
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plains, the title does not imply that he 
presents “one of the many relative 
points of view still fashionable in cer- 
tain quarters outside the Church,” it 
merely emphasizes the fact “that we 
are here concerned with a standpoint 
which is absolute and divinely author- 
itative.” 

Parts of the book intended primarily 
for the theological student have worth 
also for others who will be reassured 
by the author’s familiarity with mod- 
ern Christological discussions. He 
finds scholars in growing numbers rec- 
ognizing both that the Catholic atti- 
tude toward the earliest Christian doc- 
uments is historically sound and also 
that the final formulation of the doc- 
trine concerning the Person of our 
Lord at the Council of Chalcedon was 
the outcome of long evolution and keen 
debate by men of gifted intellect. Dom 
Graham presents a balanced view of 
the relation between religious faith and 
intellectual development. He reminds 
us that the Church—possessing no re- 
vealed philosophy—has taken over and 
adapted for use in her schools that 
philosophia perennis which reached 
its most comprehensive and elaborate 
form under Aquinas. Yet neither 
philosopher nor theologian will neces- 
sarily possess a surer grasp of the 
inner content of the faith than the 
simplest child; and “dogmatic formu- 
las, precious though they be as afford- 
ing an anchorage for the mind, can- 
not exempt us from the task of re- 
thinking the New Testament for our- 
selves under the guidance of the 
Church.” 

The body of the book is a meditative 
study in truly Benedictine spirit of our 
Lord’s life from Birth to Resurrection 
(130 pages); of His Personality (60 
pages); of the Redemption (45 pages); 
of the Consequences of the Incarna- 
tion, including the Role of the Mother 
of God (30 pages); of the Incarnation 
through the Ages (35 pages). A final 
chapter shows how the Catholic heri- 
tage came to include the idea of Christ 
as the consummation of all that had 
preceded Him, recombining the ele- 
ments disintegrated by the Fall, re- 
storing man and the universe to their 
original truth and unity. 

This new contribution to “Theology 
for the Laity” is especially useful in 
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these days of uninformed and fre- 
quently confused thinking. It recalls 
that the Church has warmly encour- 
aged scientific investigation of Chris- 
tian origins; that theologians have 
dealt with objections in a fashion as 
critical and rational as anyone could 
desire; that naturalists have attempted 
to impose crippling limitations on the 
human mind; and, finally, that the dis- 
astrous consequences of hasty and su- 
perficial study show the imperative 
need of some such authoritative guid- 
ance as that claimed by the Catholic 
Church. As a treatise, it is exact with- 
out being formal; instructive, yet not 
academic; learned, not pedantic; de- 
vout, not sentimental. Quite simply 
the author calls his treatise, like every 
other Benedictine work, a corporate 
rather than an individual enterprise, 
claiming as strictly his own only its 
defects. But mental precision and 
scholarly training are reflected in the 
argument, in the footnotes, in an ap- 
pendix which indicates the primary 
and secondary sources of the study, 
and in a triple index of I. Biblical Pas- 
sages; II. Subjects: Persons: Places; 
III. Authors and Non-Biblical Names. 
The book closes with a profoundly 
significant quotation from Toynbee’s 
A Study of History that speaks of a tot- 
tering civilization “being saved, in 
spite of itself from a fatal fall by being 
caught up in the arms of an ancestral 
Church, which it has vainly striven to 
push away.” JosEPH McSor Ley. 


Raintree County. By Ross Lockridge. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.95. 
The “preponderosity” of this major 

opus by a young gentleman from In- 
diana makes a brief review seem al- 
most futile; and yet, were one to at- 
tempt a full account, the result would 
only contribute to the rising epidemic 
of logorrhea. The work defies classi- 
fication; it is not a romance, nor is it 
an historical novel. Perhaps, if pushed 
for a name, one might call it an Atlas 
of America personified. 

The author’s technique has decided- 
ly, the New Look (longer and fuller) 
with furbelows pinched from Thomas 
Wolfe and underpinnings from James 
Joyce. It is the story of a single day, 
July 4, 1892, with flash-backs as far as 
1844. The Platonic dialogue is used as 
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a device to round out characters and to 
provide amusement. There are dream 
sequences, Greek mythological allu- 
sions and plentiful insertions of folk 
songs and poems of the period. 

John Wycliffe Shawnessy, quasi- 
hero lives, on the banks not of the 
Liffey, but of the Shawmuckey, Rain- 
tree Co., Ind. He is obsessed by a 
dream of fair women whose flesh tints 
he savors swimming in the river or 
jumping in and out of haystacks. 
Strongly contrasted with this young 
man is “The Perfessor,” debased and 
blasphemous Jerusalem Webster Stiles, 
roving journalist, cynical philosopher 
and erstwhile schoolteacher, the most 
convincing personality in the collec- 
tion. 

At times, Ross Lockridge, in this 
first book of his career, is a master of 
narration and style and, had he not 
decided to include within 1,066 pages, 
many of them steeped in eroticism and 
obscenity, every possible major and 
minor episode, emotion and medita- 
tion of forty-eight years, he might have 
achieved at least two or three fine nov- 
els, instead of this one amorphous pro- 
duction. Much of the writing is so 
beautiful that we may anticipate at 
some future date a less morally offen- 
sive novel of normal portable propor- 
tions not one requiring the assistance 
of a wheelbarrow and days of more 
than twenty-four hours. 

MARGUERITE PAcE CORCORAN. 


The Stories of Ernest Dowson. Edited 
by Mark Longaker. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 
$2.00. 

Vast numbers of people can quote at 
least one line from Ernest Dowson— 
the “I have been faithful to thee, 
Cynara” refrain from his one really 
famous poem, whose title, “Non sum 
qualis eram bonae sub regno Cynarae,” 
always has to be argued about and 
looked up. Only students of the Eng- 
lish literary period latterly called “the 
Yellow Nineties” will have known that 
the poet Dowson also wrote stories. 
He did write a few (there are nine in 
this collection), and while they don’t 
amount to a great deal in themselves, 
they afford welcome illumination of 
Dowson and his milieu, and so of 
course it is nice to have them. 
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But he was wrong in thinking his 
prose better than his verse. Most of 
these stories are singularly lacking in 
impact. Such plots as they have are 
conventional and bookish; characters 
are static and usually unconvincing. 
What remains is style, elegant and 
literary—and, I suspect, the villain in 
the piece. Thus: a less self-conscious 
writer would probably have treated 
this same material with some vitality, 
however crude; but Dowson is so re- 
strained and subdued in his writing 
that his essentially melodramatic situ- 
ations lose even their melodrama. 
(Note that “Cynara,” which has plenty 
of impact, isn’t restrained or subdued 
at all: quite the reverse.) 

Well, it is too bad. This artist who 
knew the horrors of illness and dis- 
sipation and then was converted to 
the Catholic Church had rich material 
at hand, but he made little use of it. 
One of his personal obsessions (the 
beautiful innocence of young girls) 
dominates several of the stories; his 
own reactions to approaching death 
are described in the best one of the 
collection (“The Dying of Francis 
Donne”). But nearly always the in- 
spiration seems to come from litera- 
ture, not experience. Even his Cath- 
olicism figures chiefly as a sort of 
graceful decoration, with some occa- 
sional very false notes—women be- 
coming nuns because they have been 
disappointed in love or are afraid of 
the world, convent life described as 
“something precious laid away in 
lavender.” 

All the same, it is right that these 
stories be collected. We want to know 
Dowson well, for he is surely one of 
the most interesting figures of his in- 
teresting and fantastic period. 

. PAuL DINKINS, 


The Pursuit of Robert Emmet. By Helen 
Landreth. New York: Whittlesey 
House. $3.75. 

Robert Emmet’s speech from the 
dock under the cold eye of Lord Nor- 
bury, the hanging judge, is of the warp 
and woof of every Irish heart. Its con- 
clusion, “When my country takes her 
place among the nations of the earth, 
then, and not till then, let my epitaph 
be written,” became a challenge and 
a watchword. 
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Miss Helen Landreth wrote a delight- 
ful Irish history some years ago under 
the title Dear Dark Head. Today with 
increased maturity, study and experi- 
ence — and having chosen a smaller 
canvas—she has produced a deeper 
and more valuable book, thoroughly 
documented, vividly written which 
will rank as the definitive work on the 
Rising of 1803. It deserves praise on 
every count; for its scholarship, its 
use of source material, its understand- 
ing and its style. 

Such a book is not easily reviewed 
in a short space because of its packed 
content and the broad field of associa- 
tions which it conjures up in the mem- 
ory. Irish history, like a pedigree, 
has tremendous ramifications without 
which isolated incidents are but poor- 
ly understood. 

Miss Landreth demonstrates that 
Robert Emmet was a patriot of the 
most elevated character, selfless and 
upright. At the same time she pro- 
duces evidence that the Irish Govern- 
ment—the Castle—actually promoted, 
encouraged, primed and provoked Em- 
met’s rising for its own purpose which 
was the “gathering in” of the dis- 
affected who escaped the aftermath of 
98 and the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act in Ireland. She shows that 
through “informers” the Castle knew 
every move that Emmet made—even 
enticed him from France—and could 
at any stage have nipped the affair in 
the bud. Despite his lofty concept of 
liberty Emmet’s venture was a dismal 
failure. As the affair progressed wiser 
heads than his realized that the Castle 
knew all about, and wanted, this “ris- 
ing” and, in consequence, withdrew. 
Emmet realized that he was deserted 
but, never, that he was a catspaw! 
That was why, in the end, the Crown 
could throw it in his teeth that he, 
gentle born, misled a handful of ig- 
norant men into “treason.” He was 
incredibly naive and, actually, played 
the Castle’s game although he cheated 
them at the last by his courage and 
eloquence when facing the gallows. A 
flaw in an otherwise excellent book 
is the author’s evident reluctance to 
admit that Robert Emmet’s acumen 
and shrewdness fell somewhat short of 
his high character and noble cause. 

In writing this book Miss Landreth 
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had access to valuable State Papers 
which, hitherto, have been kept under 
lock and key in the English interest. 
From them can be identified many 
previously unknown “informers” al- 
though the Irish Government protects 
innocent descendants by not allowing 
publication of their names. Informers 
throw a sordid shadow on this chap- 
ter of Irish history; the “how” and 
“why” of the breed lies in earlier 
events. Certainly the record shows 
with what unprincipled skill under- 
secretaries in the Castle maintained the 
Ascendancy. Bribery and pressure 
were their potent tools. 

Miss Landreth must be congratulated 
for her contribution to Irish history. 

Bryan M. O’REILLY. 


Essays. By Alice Meynell. Introduc- 
tion by Sir Francis Meynell. West- 
minster, Md.: The Newman Book- 
shop. Centenary Edition. $2.75. 
To review a book again after more 

than a quarter of a century is an un- 
usual experience. It was in 1914 that 
I reviewed these Essays for the Dub- 
lin Review and what I am now writing 
therefore bears somewhat the relation 
to what I then wrote as a postscript to 
a letter. It may also be, in Madame de 
Sévigné’s words, the most important 
part of it, for the generation which has 
elapsed enables us to view the essays 
in historical perspective, and in that 
light they seem to have an assured 
place in the heritage of English litera- 
ture. Alice Meynell’s prose and poetry 
has nothing of a particular epoch, it is 
not markedly Victorian nor has it any 
of the subsequent Edwardian charac- 
teristics. It might have been written 
today were she now alive, it might 
have been written in the eighteenth 
or seventeenth century had she lived 
then, and the reason is that she records 
the impressions of an original, sensi- 
tive and very deep mind on the nat- 
ural world surrounding us which is 
always the same. Except for the added 
grace of her Christian faith she might 
be a contemporary of Horace, who 
would have found a peculiar delight in 
her writings. 

It has been said that she is at times 
obscure and this is a legitimate criti- 
cism for she does not always succeed 
in translating her thoughts into words. 
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But she is not deliberately abstruse as 
some writers have been. It is rather 
that she is straining words to their 
utmost to convey truths clear to her but 
often lying deeper than the power of 
words, under the appearance of things. 
In rereading most of these essays, 
the reward often is an added apprecia- 
tion of the author’s meaning. For any- 
one unfamiliar with them, I would sug- 
gest beginning with “The Illusion of 
Historic Time,” which though the final 
one in the volume, gives the key to her 
mind. After reading that, one might 
turn to the first, entitled “Ceres’ Run- 
away,” perhaps the most famous of 
all, conjuring up magically the glory 
of Rome. One should then proceed in 
the order in which they appear for 
they have been grouped logically under 
various subjects. It should be added 
that the excellent letter press and bind- 
ing of this volume are worthy of its 
contents. 

It has been said of Sir Thomas 
Browne that many authors, including 
Dr. Johnson, have tried to fashion their 
style on his prose. Whether Alice Mey- 
nell consciously did this I do not 
know, but if one compares her essays, 
particularly “The Illusion of Historic 
Time,” with the majestic prose of “Urn 
Burial,” the similarity is striking, and 
I think this book with its sympathetic 
preface by her son Francis Meynell 
would find its most appropriate place 
side by side with Religio Medici in 
every library. RoBERT WILBERFORCE. 


The Glory of Thy People. By Father 
M. Raphael Simon, O.C.S.0. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 
God never duplicates. In the exuber- 

ant variety of nature, each pebble, each 
rose, each robin is unique. His spir- 
itual creations are also originals, never 
copies. Conversions to the Faith are 
never identical: only one man has been 
struck down on the way to Damascus 
in a flash of blinding light. 

Father Simon’s conversion came by 
way of philosophy, psychology, science 
and the Jewish religion. It was through 
contact with philosophers like Aris- 
totle and St. Thomas, Mortimer Adler 
and Robert M. Hutchins that this Trap- 
pist monk first acquired correct no- 
tions of God, the universe, man’s place 
in the great pattern, and objective 
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truth. That brought him to a felt need 
of an infallible teaching authority in 
religion. 

Through psychology he saw how 
perfectly Catholic teaching answers 
the needs of mind and heart, and how 
grace completes and perfects nature. 
Through twentieth-century science he 
became disillusioned about Commun- 
ism and Socialism. “With other ma- 
terialists they assert that only matter 
is real, and they rest in those nine- 
teenth-century errors for which twen- 
tieth-century science has ever decreas- 
ing enthusiasm and forbearance.” As 
a Jew, he early resolved that he would 
never betray the ancient Jewish re- 
ligion, and it was this reverence for 
Israel that led him into the Kingdom 
predicted by the Jewish prophets. He 
became a true Jew by becoming a 
Catholic. 

This is not a popular book. It is a 
book for thinkers. The material is 
arranged in outline form, and the para- 
graphs proceed in logical order with- 
out loose ends or diverting tangents: 
the style is Thomistically concise. In 
fact I would say that it errs on the 
side of form. I could wish that Father 
Simon had opened his heart a little 
more and had revealed some of the in- 
timacies of grace and of his personal 
reactions. Nevertheless his is an im- 
portant book that will prove valuable 
to inquirers on the higher intelligence 
levels. JoHN B. SHEERIN. 


Return to Poetry: Critical Essays from 
Spirit. Edited by John Gilland Bru- 
nini, Francis X. Connolly, and Jo- 
seph G. E. Hopkins. New York: The 
Declan X. McMullen Co. $3.50. 
The publication of this book is for- 

tunate because too few people are 

aware of the work of the Catholic 

Poetry Society of America. 

That organization began in 1934 to 
issue its bi-monthly periodical, Spirit. 
Nine years ago, and then again four 
years ago, its editors selected poems 
from the files of the magazine, and 
issued anthologies entitled From the 
Four Winds and Drink From the Rock. 
Through these two volumes many 
Catholics as well as non-Catholics for 
the first time became acquainted with 
some of the most significant poetry 
being written in our time. 
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Now has appeared a collection of 
the editorials and critical essays which 
Spirit published during the past eight- 
een years, and the many readers who 
should be interested in both the gen- 
eral and concrete problems of the 
Catholic artist and writer will be able 
to consult a carefully chosen anthol- 
ogy instead of having to rummage in 
libraries through a large number of 
scattered volumes. 

In addition to articles which actually 
were printed in Spirit, the editors of 
Return to Poetry have wisely included 
some of the papers and addresses 
given at its two Congresses of Poetry 
(the first held at Fordham University 
in 1941, the second at Hunter College 
in 1946) and Helen C. White’s intro- 
duction to Drink From the Rock. 

The range and variety of the critical 
material are suggested by the divisions 
of the book: A Manifesto on Poetry, 
Reaffirmations of Poetic Values, The 
Poetic Experience, The Role of Tradi- 
tion, Poetry and Philosophy, Poetry 
and Propaganda, The Power of Poetic 
Language, and The Poet in the World 
Today. 

Here one will come upon a distin- 
guished list of contributors; among 
them Alfred Barrett, S.J., Fray An- 
gelico Chavez, Theodore Maynard, 
Raissa Maritain, Anton C. Pegis, Leon- 
ard Feeney, S.J., Sister M. Thérése, 
Craig LaDriére—indeed the names 
read like a veritable Who’s Who 
among Catholic writers. 

On such important problems as, Just 
what does one mean by a Catholic 
poem? What is the difference between 
poetry and prayer? Between poetry 
and propaganda? Must poetry ex- 
press or communicate? Does tradition 
cramp a writer? and dozens more— 
the volume offers an abundance of 
sense, of hope, and of exhilarating in- 
sight. 

Certainly anyone who is interested 
in Catholic art of today should have 
this volume near him. JoxHN Pick. 


The Story of Theresa Neumann. By 
Albert Paul Schimberg. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Co. $2.50. 
Ever since the first news regarding 

the strange mystical experiences of a 

Bavarian peasant girl named Theresa 

Neumann began to reach the outside 
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world, Albert Paul Schimberg has been 
deeply interested in the life of this 
modern stigmatisée. In 1929, 1932, and 
1935 he translated from the German 
the detailed authentic reports, written 
by Friedrich von Lama, and was thus 
one of the first who undertook to ac- 
quaint the American public with the 
main facts of Theresa Neumann’s life. 
The coming of World War II. cut off 
all regular means of communicating 
with Konnersreuth. Dr. Fritz Gerlich, 
the author of the most comprehensive 
work on the events that had taken 
place there, had been murdered by the 
Gestapo as early as 1934. Friedrich 
von Lama, who had dared to apprise 
the public of the circumstances of Ger- 
lich’s murder, was likewise impris- 
oned and in 1944 sent to the gallows. 
Theresa Neumann’s death was report- 
ed in a false news item in 1941, pos- 
sibly as part of a Nazi attempt to shut 
off interest in the events of Konners- 
reuth but possibly also as a result of 
fanciful rumors, whispered as early as 
1928 by Theresa’s own townspeople 
and friends, to the effect that the 
length of her life, because of its close 
resemblance with that of the Savior’s, 
would not exceed the length of our 
Lord’s earthly career. 

When the war in Europe had at last 
come to an end and American troops 
had marched into Bavaria, news con- 
cerning the famous stigmatic again 
flowed to America through letters from 
soldiers and more lengthy reports from 
army chaplains, many of whom visited 
Konnersreuth not only to see and to 
marvel but also to ask questions and 
to learn the meaning of the mystical 
experiences of her life. All of these 
latest reports have been woven into 
the present portrait thereby rendering 
Mr. Schimberg’s picture complete and 
up to date. He writes with sympathy 
and reverence, conveying the feeling 
that he is aware of treading on holy 
ground. The Church has as yet issued 
no pronouncement on the events of 
Konnersreuth, whether they are the 
result of supernatural forces or of 
hitherto unexplained natural psychic 
powers. Thousands of people have 
gone to Konnersreuth with cynical and 
skeptical minds and have come away 
convinced of the genuineness and 
truthfulness of Theresa Neumann’s 
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story, but there are also those who shy 
at explanations that transcend the 
limits of the natural order. Her story 
breathes simplicity and innocence to- 
gether with an awareness of the devas- 
tation of sin and an exultation in the 
power of vicarious suffering, whereby 
the Savior has atoned for sin and 
brought us freedom from it. 
T. C. PETERSEN. 


So Worthy A Friend: William Shake- 
speare. By Charles Norman. New 
York: Rinehart & Co. $4.00. 

This work is nut so much a biogra- 
phy as a romance in which facts and 
theories are simply grist for the au- 
thor’s mill. Space does not permit of 
detailed analysis, but attention should 
be called to certain flagrant vagaries. 

“Did Shakespeare die a Catholic or 
a Protestant? I think the latter; but 
only nominally.” Where do we go 
from here? The question, I submit, is 
not whether the poet died, but wheth- 
er he lived a Catholic or a Protestant. 
We have it on the grudging testimony 
of the Anglican Archdeacon Davies of 
Sapperton that Shakespeare “dyed a 
Papist” and, so far as I am aware, no 


reputable critic has ever succeeded in 


refuting that testimony. Madame de 
Chambrun, one of the ablest Shake- 
spearean scholars of the twentieth cen- 
tury and a non-Catholic to boot, has 
spent thirty years of research on writ- 
ing a book of over three hundred 
pages, based on documentary evi- 
dence, proving that Shakespeare was 
a practical Catholic all his life. 

“Partisan writers have made John 
Shakespeare out to be Protestant, Puri- 
tan and Catholic.” But there can be 
no question of partisanship when such 
reputable non-Catholic critics as Ed- 
gar I. Fripp, John Semple Smart, Clara 
Longworth de Chambrun, and John 
Henry de Groot make it clear that on 
both sides of the family the poet came 
of Catholic stock. The fact that the 
poet’s father, John Shakespeare, was 
listed twice as a “recusant” and fined 
for not attending Protestant services, 
as well as the essential Catholicity of 
his Spiritual Last Will and Testament 
prove conclusively that he was a 
Catholic. 

The author’s treatment of Hamlet is 
very disappointing. No mention what- 
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ever is made of the undeniable fact 
that the play is saturated with Catho- 
lic doctrine. And without thoroughly 
grasping this, it is difficult to see how 
any critic can possibly understand the 
poet’s masterpiece. 

One cannot say much for the au- 
thor’s literary discernment. In no way 
does he seem to be touched by the vast 
deal of good work done upon his cho- 
sen subject during the past two dec- 
ades. It can hardly be thought that 
he has given it sufficient attention to 
appreciate the worth of its contribu- 
tion to the elucidation of the theme 
which he himself has discussed fully 
enough and yet in a manner that leaves 
much to be desired. 

As a bit of bookmaking, So Worthy 
A Friend: William Shakespeare is a 
credit to its publishers. It is attrac- 
tively bound and beautifully illus- 
trated. That is about all that can be 
said for it. WiLL1AM JoHN TUCKER. 


Postscript to Yesterday. America: The 
Last Fifty Years. By Lloyd Morris. 
New York: Random House. $5.00. 
The jacket of this volume tells us 

that by its publication Mr. Morris takes 

his place as one of the foremost social 
historians of this generation. This 
evaluation is possibly not incorrect be- 
cause the social historian is only in the 
process of emerging as a specialist. 
This reviewer read Mr. Morris’s work 
with interest but not with excessive 
enthusiasm. It is an inventory rather 
than an analysis of America’s more 
immediate past, written, it must be ad- 
mitted, in a most charming and witty 
style. The scholarship (in the nar- 
rower sense) is almost impeccable. In 
the broader sense, however, it leaves 
something to be desired. There is no 
question as to S. A. Essenine’s (cor- 
rectly: Yessenin’s) poetic merits which 
the author leaves in doubt. Whether 
Hemingway really grasped what was 
happening to Spain is not so certain, 
although he depicted symbolic acts of 
great validity. And the statement that 
the sole hope of individual liberty lies 
in the establishment of a collective so- 
ciety is startling, to say the least. The 
old error (so popular in the West!) 
that Fascist Italy or Nazi Germany had 
succumbed to the “Nietzschean Doc- 
trine of an aristocratic leadership,” we 
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find repeated here. The language of 
Hitler and Goebbels was too close to 
that of mass-democracy and of Mr. 
Henry Wallace to permit such an in- 
terpretation. 

The best chapters are probably those 
on Henry Adams, W. G. Sumner, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Jr., and on Society 
with a capital S. Nor should the last 
chapter, on the Mysticism of the Mid- 
dle Class, be despised. Still, this re- 
viewer was not altogether happy about 
the book because he expected some- 
thing more than beautiful language and 
a fairly complete “record.” The in- 
completeness of the record lies in the 
realm of religion. Christian Science 
and Aimée Semple MacPherson have 
been dealt with, but Protestantism and 
the slow but sure rise of Catholicism 
with their cultural impacts should not 
have been overlooked. It is the lack 
of absolute standards and of an Archi- 


SHORTER 


MISCELLANEOUS: The Snob and the 


Saint. Essays Selected and Edited with 
Permission from Periodicals. By Sis- 
ter Frances Teresa, S.S.J. (Boston: The 


Mosher Press. $2.00). This book is 
made up of thirty-eight essays “se- 
lected” from some of our leading 
Catholic periodicals; but the word “se- 
lected” is not to be taken quite literal- 
ly, inasmuch as six of the essays have 
been written by the compiler her- 
self and thirty of the thirty-eight have 
appeared in the pages of America, 
the periodical of which Father Gar- 
diner who writes the Introduction is 
literary editor. The subject matter of 
the book is varied. We get portraits 
of Eric Gill, Charles Phillips, Sister 
Madeleva, Lady More, Blessed Martin. 
There are essays on Alexander Pope’s 
Love of His Mother, The Essence of 
Snobbery and Saintliness, Death and 
Burial of Dutch Schultz, The Miracle 
of Gentle Speech, The Evil of Wasting 
One’s Time, The Way to Become a 
Nun, The Spirit in Which to Deal With 
Sinners. Throughout there is a tone 
of otherworldliness and Christian 
kindliness. But in view of the figures 
given above, we can hardly expect that 
the reader’s scope will be greatly wid- 
ened, though we may still wish that 
the result of the book will be “a deep- 
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medean Point which is so sadly want- 
ing in a work whose writing and com- 
piling represents no mean effort and 
which has been executed with great 
skill. Rarely have we been less certain 
about the real views and the philos- 
ophy of an author as in this case 
and there are tenuous indications that 
he stands in the camp of Brandeis, 
O. W. Holmes, William James and John 
Dewey, a camp, from a logical point of 
view, far more closely related to the 
working order of National Socialism 
than poor foolish Nietzsche. It is the 
mixture of disconnected myths and of 
a crude if not brutal pragmatism which 
is the logical end of all “modern” cul- 
tural patterns. 

Mr. Morris’s bibliography is com- 
pact and most helpful. His book would 
be an appropriate companion to a text- 
book. 

Er!Ik v. KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN. 


NOTICES 


ening of Catholic instinct, of Christian- 
mindedness” as Father Gardiner hopes. 

Information Please Almanac 1948. 
Edited by John Kieran (Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday & Co. $2.00). Al- 
though hardly willing to endorse the 
rather extravagant claims of the prom- 
tse that this book will bring readers 
“Up to Date on Every World Topic,” 
we are ready to agree that it contains 
conveniently arranged information on 
political affairs, economics, history, 
sports, literature, music, art, movies, 
plays, science, commerce, industry. 
The present volume represents in some 
respects an improvement on its 1947 
predecessor, for example in the sta- 
tistics on church membership. Un- 
avoidably the contributors vary in 
their qualifications. A special feature 
is the political guide to 1948 elections, 
containing biographies of the leading 
candidates for presidential nomina- 
tion. We get information on the elec- 
toral college, the nomination of can- 
didates, qualifications for voting, our 
national voting records for a century 
and a half. There is also a fairly com- 
plete news review of 1947. The price 
of the book is most reasonable. 

God’s Own Method. By Rev. Aloysius 
McDonough, C.P. (Union City, N. J.: 
The Sign Press. $2.00). The Founder 
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of the Passionists, St. Paul of the Cross, 
made the Passion and Death of Christ 
his constant theme, and his spiritual 
sons have faithfully followed his teach- 
ing. It is in this tradition therefore 
that Father McDonough out of his long 
experience has written these twelve 
conferences on the lessons of the Cross 
—“‘our only home.” Gently, but in- 
sistently, he tells us that we must co- 
operate with Christ, Who preaches sal- 
vation to us by the Precious Blood of 
the Cross,—God’s own method of sal- 
vation; that His Cross is the sign of His 
victory over sin and death, and a sign 
of our own; that Christ mastered hu- 
man hearts by serving them—“to serve 
Him is indeed to reign.” Our devotion 
to the Man of Sorrows is a must. These 
are a few of the thoughts by which this 
zealous retreat master illumines for us 
the Catholic doctrine of the Passion 
and Death of Christ. His is a fresh 
approach to old enduring truths, well 
adapted to the rising generation. 

The Luminous Prayer Reminder. By 
Father Anselm, S.A. (Saranac Lake, 
N. Y.: Franciscan Friars of the Atone- 
ment. 50 cents). Wisely meeting the 
needs of this spoon-fed generation, 
Father Anselm, S.A., founder and di- 
rector of the successful radio presen- 
tation “The Ave Maria” hour, has in- 
vented the above mentioned Prayer 
Shield, a brightly colored folding card 
on one side of which in black and 
red lettering are printed “Morning 
Prayers” and on the reverse side 
“Evening Prayers.” The latter lights 
up at night and cannot easily be ig- 
nored by children prone to forget to 
close the day in Christian fashion. It 
should be effective in forming an en- 
during habit of prayer in our young 
people, who within the folder will find 
other important things to remember. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS: My Grand- 
father Was a Minister; “I Was Going 
Steady,” by Daniel A. Lord, S.J. (10 
cents each); He Kept Silence in Seven 
Languages, a short sketch of Carl W. J. 
Hausmann, S.J., by James B. Reuter, 
S.J. (St. Louis: The Queen’s Work). 
A Picture of the Man, by Father Boni- 
face McConville, O.F.M. (Paterson, 
N. J.: St. Anthony’s Guild. 5 cents). 
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To the Friends of the Cross, by St. 
Louis-Marie Grignion de Montfort (St. 
Anthony Village, Oakmont, Pa.: Con- 
fraternity of Mary, Queen of All 
Hearts). Prayer and Candles (New 
York: The Candlelight Guild). The 
Glory of the Holy Name, by John J. 
Griffin. Reprinted from The Ave Maria 
(New York: National Headquarters of 
the Holy Name Society). The Stations 
of the Cross in Mime, as Devised for 
Liturgical Presentation by H. D. C. 
Pepler (Oxford: Blackfriars. 2s.). 
Our Lady of Fatima and Her Great 
Promise, by Nadine W. Smith (Houston, 
Tex.: From Author). The Message of 
Fatima, by Don Sharkey. Illustrations 
by Paul Eismann (Dayton: George A. 
Pflaum. 15 cents). Our Brother, the 
death of the body, by Rev. Sylvain 
Pidoux de la Maduére. Translated by 
Father James Meyer, O.F.M. (Chicago: 
Franciscan Herald Press. 20 cents). 
Papal Directives for the Woman of To- 
day. Address of Pope Pius XII. to the 
International Union of Catholic Wom- 
en’s Leagues, Rome, September 11, 
1947 (Washington: National Council 
of Catholic Women. 5 cents). 

Help Wanted—Men Only, by Rev. 
Richard Ginder (Boston: McLaughlin 
& Reilly Co. 5 cents). The Marshall 
Plan, by Dr. Helen C. Potter and the 
Subcommittee on Economic Life 
(Washington, D. C.: The Catholic 
Association for International Peace). 
On Reconstructing the Social Order 
(Quadragesimo Anno) (New transla- 
tion authorized by the Holy See). 
With outline and index by Dr. Fran- 
cis Joseph Brown. Outline Encyclical 
Series, Vol. I. (Chicago: Outline Press, 
Inc.). Forging a New China, by Law- 
rence K. Rosinger. Headline Series 
(New York: Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion. 35 cents). 


International Conciliation: Decem- 
ber, 1947: The European Recovery 
Program. A Summary of Reports by 
the Committee of European Economic 
Co-operation; Documents for the Year, 
1947; January, 1948: Current Re- 
search in International Affairs. A 
Selected Bibliography of Work in 
Progress (New York: Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. 5 
cents). 





Our Contributors 


WE are happy to give our readers 
JOHN EARLE UHLER’s dispassionate, 
well-documented survey of “America 
and the Partition of Palestine.” It 
makes sorry and alarming reading. 
Well known in our pages, first as a col- 
laborator with the late Pierre Cra- 
bités, Dr. Uhler combines a well de- 
veloped historical sense with intensive 
study of the world today. 

WiLLiAM JOHN TuckKER, PH.D., tells 
us that his article on “The City of St. 
Finbar” in our March, 1947, number 
was very well received in the Old 
Country. We wonder about this year’s 
“In Dublin’s Fair City’! It is to be re- 
membered that Dr. Tucker is a Cork- 
onian! Professor of English Literature 
at the University of Arizona since 
1928, he wears lightly his many liter- 
ary honors. It is not hard to believe 
that he is one of the most popular lec- 
turers in Western halls of learning. 

WE always consider ourselves for- 


tunate when Rev. C. C. MARTINDALE, 
S.J., sends us an article. Though his 
physical activity has been much cur- 
tailed as a result of the hardships of 
his long internment in Denmark, his 
pen is constantly busy in the service 
of his two chosen interests, the Saints 


and the Missions. His present “The 
Return of the Saints” illumines many 
a vexed problem. Father Martindale 
writes from the Farm Street Church in 
London, where he is stationed. 

WE were auite relieved when we 
read S1sTeR M. PAULINE GRADY’s story 
“To Stand Alone,” that in the end 
Sister Mary Terese and Mrs. Schultz 
finally got together. Sister is a new 
contributor, for the past five years on 
the staff of St. Teresa Academy con- 
ducted by the Sister Adorers of the 
Most Precious Blood in East St. Louis, 
Ill. She holds her B.A. degree in Edu- 
cation and her M.A. in English Litera- 
ture from St. Louis University, and she 
is vitally interested, we were not sur- 
prised to hear, in racial justice for 
East St. Louis. She is at present at 
work on a new method of teaching 
Apologetics which she is developing 


with Father Bakewell Morrison, S.J., 
and of which we should like to know 
more. She is a contributor to the 
Journal of Religious Instruction, Inter- 
racial Review, Catholic School Journal, 
etc. 

From St. Louis University itself 
comes our next article, Rev. Louis 
F. Doyie’s seasonable and searching 
“Trish Cavalcade,” suggested to him by 
the recent incident of which we all 
read, to our shame, of Catholics organ- 
anized to debar Negro Catholics from 
Catholic high schools. Father Doyle, 
a contributor of long standing, is Pro- 
fessor of English Literature at St. 
Louis University. 

WE hope that there are many com- 
mittees doing the work among Catho- 
lic mothers done by the Bishop’s Com- 
mittee formed by the late Bishop 
Duffy of Buffalo, of which CE&cILE 
BRANDL tells us in her initial contri- 
bution, “From Fairy Tale to Romance.” 
Miss Brandl, whose home is in Eau 
Claire, Wis., is Instructor in Journal- 
ism, and Public Relations Director at 
the College of New Rochelle, N. Y. 
She is a graduate of the Marquette 
University College of Journalism in 
Milwaukee, and holds an M.A. degree 
in that subject. For a time she edited 
the Woman’s Page of the Leader and 
Daily Telegram of her home town, and 
later was on the staff of Newsweek. 

Not since January, 1942, have our 
readers heard from Rev. THomas R. 
Ryan, C.PP.S., writing then as now 
on the, to him, inexhaustible subject 
of Orestes Brownson, this time on 
“Brownson’s Love of Truth.” Father 
Ryan is now stationed at the Precious 
Blood Mission House in New Cumber- 
land, Pa. He is a frequent contributor 
to The Ecclesiastical Review. 

For over two decades we have num- 
bered Rev. STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J., 
among our valued contributors. One 
of the most eminent literary men of 
Ireland, he has many titles of honor, 
but is perhaps most closely identified 
with the Central Catholic Library of 
Dublin, which he founded. He now 
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re-discovers for us “A Noble Irish- 
woman,” too long left in oblivion, 
Charlotte Grace O’Brien, who should 
have an especial appeal for Americans, 
Father Brown writes from Milltown 
Park, Ballsbridge, Dublin. One of his 
most recent books, Towards the Re- 
alization of God, is characteristically 
excellent and elevating. 

WE have a new contributor in our 
Ball and the Cross Department, 
BrotHer P. F. SHeA, member of the 
Christian Brothers of Ireland, who in 
writing of “Some Medieval Library 
Practices,” would make us conscious 
of our traditions. Brother Shea is a 
native of Newfoundland, with a B.Sc. 
degree from St. Mary’s, Halifax, and 
an M.S. from Fordham University. His 
article was written during a summer 
course in Library Science at Rosary 
College Extension at the University of 
Portland, Portland, Oreg. 

Two of our five March poets are 
newcomers: CONRAD PENDLETON, M.A. 
(“Wisdom of the Lamb”), member of 
Phi Beta Kappa, and Instructor in the 
department of English of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, a native Oregonian, 
and author of many poems and stories 
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published in Poetry, New Republic, 
American Mercury, etc.; and MIRIAM 
CHAPMAN (SmiTH) (“An Irish Heart”), 
a New Englander by birth, now living 
in Long Branch, N. J., who has her 
Ph.B. degree from Pembroke College 
in Brown University, has been a 
teacher of English and French, and 
one of whose main interests is music. 
She has written for Columbia and the 
Hartford Courier. A March issue 
would hardly be complete without one 
of Liam P. Cuiancy’s lilting lyrics, of 
which Sister M. Thérése says that they 
are among the loveliest in her recently 
compiled anthology, I Sing of a 
Maiden. “Twisting Road” has his 
characteristic Gaelic beauty. Like so 
many poets, ANGELA CLARA (MRs. 
Oscar) Harrison (“County Sym- 
phony”) cultivates the sister arts, 
poetry and music, and both success- 
fully. Canadian by birth, she now 
lives in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. We 
have to thank Sister Mary EvLALiA 
HERRON, R.S.M., of Misericordia Col- 
lege (“To Silence”) for many graceful 
poems since she began to write for us 
some fifteen years ago. She is well 
known in Catholic periodicals. 


INDEX TO REVIEWERS 


MancueRriTe Pace (Mrs. AntHur A.) Corcoran, B.A., writer and critic, Jacksonville, Fla.; reviewer 


for various Southern journals. 


Pau. Dinxins, Pu.D., writer and critic, Professor of English, Texas Christian University, Fort 
Worth, Tex.; contributor to various periodicals. 

Rev. Watter THomas Govucu, C.S.P., Graduate Student in Political Science, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; Assistant Superior, Paulist Juniorate, Baltimore, Md.; author of (in preparation) 


Judicial Philosophy of Justice Cardozo, 


Eatx von KveHNeELt-Leppinn, Px.D., educator and author, Klagenfurt, Austria; formerly at 
Beaumont College, England, and Georgetown University, Washington, D. C.; former cor- 
respondent in Moscow; author of Gates of Hell, Menace of the Herd (under pseudonym 


F, S. Campbell), Moscow 1979. 


Rev, JosepH McSoaey, C.S.P., author and translator, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New York 
City; author of Think and Pray, An Outline History of the Church by Centuries, etc. 

Most Rev. Joun F. O’Hana, C.S.C., Bishop of Buffalo, N. Y., former Military Delegate of the 
Armed Forces, past President of the College of Commerce, past Prefect of Religion, and 
founder of the Religious Bulletin, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Bayan M. O’Rertty, writer and critic, Sayville, N. Y.; 


former Editor of The Franciscan. 


former Director of Camps in the U.S.O.; 


Rev. T. C. Petersen, C.S.P., 8.T.L., Pu.D., writer and critic, Associate Professor in the Depart- 
ment of ee and Egyptian Languages and Literatures, Catholic University of America, 


Washington, D 


Joun Picx, Pus.D., writer and educat b 





Rosert WIiLBeRroace, C 


B.E., B.A.(Oxon.), writer and critic, Director of British Library 


of English Department, Marquette University, 

Milwaukee, Wis.; ; author of Gerard Manley Hopkins: Priest and Poet, etc. 

Rev. Joun B. SHEERIN, C.S.P., B.A., M.A., LL.B., Associate Editor of THe Catnoitic Wort; 
former Director of the Paulist Information Center, Boston; co-author of Spanish Confes- 
sions: How to Hear Them, 

Wituim Joun Tucker, Px.D., writer and critic, Professor of English, University of Arizona; 
author of College Shakespeare, etc. 


of In- 


formation, New York City; collaborator of John Eppstein on The Catholic Tradition of 


the Law of Nations, 
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